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‘ew Problems 
For Old 


A week Ottawa eased our restrictions on 
4 








ports of fruit and vegetables from the 
Uni States, but put new controls on imports 
of st cl. It is no accident that these things hap- 
pene at the same time. The shift of 
shift in our national problems. 
Atout a year ago, when we cut down our im 
ports of fruits and vegetables and many other 
thine s from the United States, our great worry 
was ‘he shortage of U.S. dollars. By the end 
our had sunk, from a high 
point of $1,667 millions in May 1946, down to 
$461 millions. The controls that we 
into effect were sweeping, but 
whether they 
wou act 


controls 
efle ts a 


1947 reserves 
then put 
many people 
joubted went far enough and 
fast enough. Other countries, faced 
by exactly the same situation, found that many 
nths went by before their remedies——which 
were essentially the same as ours—began to 
But with us the cure seemed to begin almost 
wernight. Our trade responded just in the way 
we hoped, and far sooner than we had any 
right to expect. Exports to the U.S., which were 
nillions in the first seven months of 1947, 
eaped to $765 millions in the same period in 
At the same time imports from the U.S. 
ctually fell by $116 millions. 


No wonder our reserves have shot up. In 
June (the latest date for which the govern- 
ment has trusted us with figures) they were 


B S742 illions. This amount was somewhat swol- 
en because we had at that time added to ow 
reserves part of an emergency loan from the 
US. Export-Import Bank, but by now the fig- 


ure presumably a good deal bigger. So we 
can afford to relax a bit. 
One of the most important sources of the 


ioney that has been flowing into our reserves 
U.S. government’s rearmament program. 


US. tirms have been buying huge quantities 
t aluminum and base metals and other war 
ite lals from us. And, from all indications, 


ls ‘emand is going to keep on growing for 


some time to come. 

Bui it is this same rearmament program, of 
cour that causes the shortage of steel. More 
over, this shortage is going to get worse, and 


othe: shortages like those we went 
InW. ‘time are going to appear. 

| sO We are exchanging one sort of prob- 
em or another. Instead of sitting up late at 
wondering how to save extra U.S. dol 


through 


‘ars ir economic general staff in Ottawa may 
Welle wondering how to ration basic supplies 
nee by the armament program: steel, and 
net and oil and all the rest 

Fr; i 

ri nce, The Weak Link 

FR NCE seems to be going from bad to 


se. One weak government succeeds an 


othe each trying to keep the delicate balance 
betw on the Right and the Left. Political con 
fess ns are thrown first in one direction and 
fre n another in the desperate hope, not of 
ae ig on firm ground, but merely of keep 


'§« loat for a little while longer 


Ai the moment it is the Left that is causing 
the nost active trouble, centering on the 
Sri s in the coal mines, but thig seems likely 
#0 | h the country to the Right where General 
fe ( \ulle stands with open arms. A de Gaulle 
£0V nment means vigorous, probably vicious, 
fep' ssion of the Left which, in its turn would 
Pi ce widespread strikes, street fighting, 
Martial law, and military operation of mines 
. ictories that could not be kept operating 

i 


other way. The country would be kept 
but it would simply be limping along, 
ndustry even more crippled than at pres 
the historic between 


ties this 


Ritu tion . ae : : regard the 
hie trl esat But, in addition, it Is ex 
4 "eta dangerous. he foreign policy of this 
: ‘'Y—and everyone 





now that we 


agrees 
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Into this 56-year-old building are crammed 500,000 books. 
Fund's appeal for $9,075,000 is library expansion. 


have a foreign policy—is to build up and sup- 
port Western Union, and to get the United 
States to join us in an Atlantic security pact. 
Yet France lies at the very heart of Western 
Union, and it is French security that the U:S. 
and ourselves would have to guarantee. 

Naturally the French want the USS. (and 
ourselves) to guarantee their frontiers against 
attack from the east. Yet how can we do so 
without any reasonable assurance that there 
will be a large and effective French army, 
backed up by a large and effective production 
of equipment in France, ready to take at least 
its share of the first onslaught. Just at present 
it looks as if the French might go down before 
an attack even more easily and less gloriously 
than in 1940. 
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"THE American electorate is 

“apathetic” over the contest for four years 
occupancy of the most important political post 
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a first-rank political figure, and it 
scarcely possible that Mr. Truman could ever 
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One of the objects of the McGill 
Above, the reading room, Redpath Library. 


Neither of 

definite school of political thought, such as tne 

New Deal or the Good Neighbor Policy, or even 

any definite opposition to any such school. M1 

Truman 

of F. D 
talkative 


erties do not fit very well together, but railway 


become one them represents any 


has been 


campaigning in the mantk 
Roosevelt and in the mask of 


and garage mechanic; the 


station audiences are not too particular. Mi 
Dewey has been campaigning In the role otf 


sort of Efficiency Expert in government, the 
man who wants the job of tidying up < 
mental machine which 
noises in the 


of contest to get 


has begun to mak 
nasty gears. This is not the 
anybody very excited. The 
opinion polls can hardly be 
of line as they 
man has any chance of election, so that even 
the sporting interest in the 
limited 

We have suggested that the Republican ca 
didate does not represent any definite attitude 
of opposition even to the New Deal; and we 
believe this to be true 
licans are of course violently 
New Deal and the 
it represents; but when it comes to 
tial campaign they have sens¢ 
down that opposition because it is not a vote 
winner. The one element of uncertainty In the 
Five 


quite so far oui 
would have to be if Mr. Tru 


event is extremely 
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“WHAT?’ 
THE MATTER 
WITH OLD 


McGILL?” 


~~ 
STORY 
J. N. Harris 
The Arts Building, famous for more than a century, stands as Dr. F. Cyril James, principal and vice-chancellor, directs 7.800 PICTURES 
the heart of the campus. Phe ancient facade has been preserved. students and 800 prolessors and teachers in the McGill Plan. Hugh Frank 
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The new Donner Building lor Medical Research provides Hl. N. Fieldhouse, dean of the Faculty of Arts and Scien 


lacilities for research and houses Lauterman Laboratory. and chairman of the Department of History, since 19/5. 


Robert Pvler Davies, director of the Art Association of Mont- 


real, is chairman of McGill's new Department of Fine Arts. 


In a biochemistry laboratory a research assistant in’ ex- Students meet professors informally at seminars. Here Prof. B. S. Keirstead discusses a question of economics in the 


teachers’ common room at Purvis Memorial Hall, nerve centre of McGill's social sciences. Teaching wethods are modern. 


perimental surgery does a vasometric analysis of blood. 
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rcGILL, Canada’s largest privately ' en- 
* dowed university, is planning for the 
ure. The McGill Plan is an attempt to 
ld a university that is suited to serve the 
nmunity in the dangerous years ahead. 
integral part of that plan is the effort to 
ileve a proper balance among the various 
ciplines or studies: the humanities, the 
) ysical sciences, and the social sciences. 
The feeling at McGill is that until a few 
ars ago there had been some weakness 
lack of emphasis in the sphere of the 
imanities, whereas the medical school was 
nowned throughout the world, and the 
igineering faculty was strong. 
Lately, under Dr. F. Cyril James, prin 
pal and vice-chancellor, McGill has been 
lilding up those departments that are gen 
ally grouped under the heading ‘the hu 
\anities”— the classics, philosophy, history, 
terature and language. 
Although there may be no essential con 
) ict between the humanities and the phy 
ical sciences in their methods and ends, 
ere has certainly been a tendency in many 
laces for an institution to be strong in one 
ind weak in the other. This is possibly the 
esult of thinking like that of the famous 
rv. Arnold of Rugby, who felt that Latin 
ind Greek grammar and divinity were the 
nly subjects that should be taught in 
S schools. This restriction of knowledge and 
Lk curiosity is certainly foreign to the true idea 
1f a classical education, but it had its effect; 
English schoolboys came to refer to the 
physical sciences as “stinks” and an un 
natural barrier sprang up between two dis 
iplines which have common roots 
On the other hand, North American ideas 
swung away from any idea of a classical 
education, over to the view that universities 
ought to teach trades and professions rather 
than develop the intellect. 
State legislators with a hand in the control 
(Continued on page 19 Phe unit generates a 100,000,000 volt proton beam and breaks up atomic centres. 
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Prol. Roderick MacLennan ol the Department 


ol Philosophy and warden ol Douelas Hall. ne ns 





Dr. J. Stuart Foster makes an adjustment on the cyclotron, which he designed. 
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Richard Pennineton. University Librarian, exam- yi 





ines a rare volume. Library is) overcrowded. 


r. Forrest LaViolette, associate professor of soc iology. His recent Dr. Boedan Zaborski, visiting professor of geography. 


wok, The Canadian Japanese and NW orld Wier | Ng is notable. traces a weather map. He served in the Polish Army. 
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I. Launay. chairman of the Department of Romance Prof. Frederick M. Watkins with his book, The 


Some of the 450 students in history, attending a lecture Prof. J. E. ; 
Political Tradition of the West, published recently, 
a. 


given by Dean Fieldhouse in the McGill Arts Building. Languages, uses recordings extensively in the teaching ol French. 
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More Steel For Defence 
: By WILFRID EGGLESTON 
pe \ ODERN rial nations like Canada are 
: i dependent upon supplies of steel and 
steel products that the announcement last week 
from Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe's office here that the 
Canadian government had agreed to limit Its 
imports of iron and steel from the United 
States to 200,000 tons during the fourth quarter 
of 1948 must have led a good many Canadians 
to ask themselves whether Canada’s industrial 
' expansion and issive construction program 
now well under way was threatened by USS. 
rearmament plans; and if so, what Canada 

ul iD t 

‘ Some of the pertinent questions which imme- 
jiately occw ire these: what is the U.S. situa- 
tion which has led to this curtailment in supply 

ster ( 1 just how serious is the 
YrODOSE re tion to 200.000 tons in the final 
quar ter; what steps are being taken in Canada 
Oo meet the juction; is the pinch a temporary 
one or likel 0 continue several years; does 
the situ ition warrant a further great expansion 

Canada’s s industry on top of the sen- 
sational increase of the past seven or eight 

ears? 

The layman who undertakes to uncover the 
essentials I ste situation in Canada at 
the present time soon finds himself involved in 
i welte f e ymic and political complexities, 

if a Ww the re significant facts and 

nds 1 be disengaged without delay 
Arming Superimposed 

The circumstances under which the United 
States has found necessary to limit exports 

f ( 1 steel to all other countries, and 
now suggest a voluntary arrangement be- 
tween herself and Canada which will control 

z t yw to this country, are so well Known as 
o require little « mment. The demands of ERP 

d the ne nent program (the latter 
of whi ind as much as 7 million 

: tal production of between 

: 9) and 100 million tons) have been super 

nposer the ¢ test era of industrial activ 
it ? ( S ) e United States 

Canada has always relied upon the United 
States for a substantial—really a vital—por 
tion of her needs in steel and steel products 
Be f Se Great War she drew sub- 

; S ints S ym the United King 
dom and lesser quantities from Germany and 

imbe¢ the intries. The latter have 

S Oa ne time peing as sources, 

I g ost so. Less than 

vo pe ent of Britain’s present steel produc 

( S \ le for Canadian 

, ‘hat ives the United States as the only 

urce of any consequence for Canadian 
€ Ss ross the borde1 
tne ite of a million tons 

proposa limits 

‘ 1948} imports 200,000 

S ssi ye T ns i 
S ) ed 1 its proper per 
ective by measuring what it means in terms 
nt « sumptio Wartime ex 
5 ) r doubled Canada’s steel 
i V ¢ re the war it was listed 
: ns, it is now somewhat 
a MY ibove yn tons. The current position 
é rough accuracy if it 
vere i onsuming about 4 
of which the U.S 
1 ne current import quota 
i stl { 1 prod iction 
J Z\ ") wid 
. Curtailment Not Serious 
iy 
ffset p t of the ss of say 200.000 tons 

: " | ed States 1949 it is 

ht nope \ tne ntroduction of greater eff 

“4 ie ( f ser cooperation 
etween tne irge steel producers in Canada to 

; prove i dd it t 100,000 tons 
¥ Thus the et ipeé i sult of the tight 

. ituatlo e | d State might be con 

a sidered 1 be 100,000 tons yr 2% per cent of 
wt ¥ $ ita ; 1" ‘ 

% : W hethe i i t ) I proportions is 
MS » be re rdeé 1 erious depends very much 
. yn the point of view We are producing in 
‘hal Car la today more teel than we ever had 

‘ ivailable in any pre-war year from domestic 
production ind imports combined The con 
sumption of steel is running today in Canada 

Fi it a level about double what it was ten years 
igo. With that yardstick, the temporary cur 
tailment of 2'2 or even 5 per cent in supply 
may not seem serious 
’ But a more realistic issessment takes Into 





Life in Communist countries is difficult for musicians. 
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Last month Bela Boszormenyi- 


Nagy. noted pianist and faculty member of Budapest's Franz Liszt Academy, flew from 
Hungary to Canada. Now he is on the staff of Royal Conservatory of Music of Toronto. 


account that this cut arrives at a time when 
demand is vast and still increasing. The 
stringency in the United States thus threatens 
to put something of a damper on the current 
industrial expansion in Canada and obviously 
calls for swift remedial action along all sane 
lines 

To make Canada self-sufficient in steel (at 
today’s level of demands) would require at 
least two more large blast furnaces, large 
additional capacity in coke ovens, rolling mills, 
orging presses and other auxiliary plants 
he equivalent, indeed, of a fair-sized additional 
industrial city. The erection of these would 
make heavy demands upon steel and other 
building materials and on labor and engineer- 
ing techniques at a time when they are all in 
short supply. And no relief could be expected 
from this source for at least two years, during 
which the steps taken to provide additional 
steel production would make the situation 
somewhat worse 


+ 
4 
t 


Such an expansion offers, however, the only 
really adequate answer to a looming shortage 
if the current world trend continues 


of steel, 


The prospects of improved supply from the 
United States, the United Kingdom or else 
where appear dim. Canada’s own capacity to 


has been raised to a new level 
industrial expansion of the past eight 
There are said to be a thousand new 
plants in Canada using steel, as compared 
with immediate pre-war years. And while some 
decline in the extraordinary level of private 
investment in Canada is to be expected, govern 
ments and public utilities have immense back- 
programs awaiting some recession in 
private demand for steel 


‘onsume steel 
pv the 


years 


logs of 


New Spirit of Confidence 


If a two-year program for adding a million 
year productive capacity in Canada 
should coincide with a sharp decline in domestic 
demand, this country might soon be looking for 
external markets for surplus steel products 
The memory of the speed with which an era of 
high activity and general shortage can be con 
verted into a major recession and burdensome 
surpluses is too vivid in the mind of this genera 
tion to require much emphasis. But a new spirit 
of confidence in Canada’s capacity to produce 
manufactured goods and meet on equal terms 
the competition of any country in the world 
(including the United States) has grown out of 


tons a 


our war and postwar experiences. As Max 
Mackenzie, deputy minister of trade and com- 
merce announced in Toronto last week, we are 
now selling things like typewriters, domestic 
washing machines and aircraft parts to the 
United States, and doing it over tariff walls and 
through customs regulations with all their 
irritations. Those who believe Canada should 
go on expanding its steel industry point out 
that despite the spectacular expansion in steel 
production which took place in the United 
States and Canada during the war, the total 
world production of steel today is probably no 
greater than it was in 1939. All the war- 
devastated countries need steel urgently and in 
the meantime, it should be added, the world 
population has risen by 200 million people. 


A Good Investment 


World demand for iron and steel and their 
products, under these circumstances, is likely 
to continue high for a long time to come. With 
Steep Rock and the new Quebec-Labrador finds 
of high-grade ore, with the union of Newfound 


land (and its great Wabana mine) into the 
Dominion, and the tremendous industrial ad 
vancement in Canada during the past eight 


years, it may be the right time to shake off the 
timid mood which was induced in many Cana- 
dians by the depression of the 1930's, and move 
boldly forward toward still further industrial 
expansion. 

The role which governments can play in such 
an expansion depends of course on the philo 
sophy of the party in power. Presumably C.C.F. 
policy would suggest the operation of the iron 
and steel industry by a public corporation. 
Liberal or Conservative administrations at 
Ottawa and in the provincial capitals will go 
no further than a mild paternalism. There are 
a great many things which governments could 
legitimately do, within the framework of the 
capitalistic system, to encourage further ex- 
pansion in the Canadian iron and steel industry. 

Since steel is the sinews of defence as much 
as of peaceful industry, there may be another 
and even more compelling reason why the cur 
rent shortage should result in a much more 
imaginative approach toward the problem. The 
expansion of the steel capacity of North 
America looks like a good investment right 
now for many reasons, and part of this ex: 
pansion ought to be undertaken north of the 
Great Lakes 
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Passing 
Show 


HE Hamilton Lions will not spo 

Miss Canada show next summe? 

cause us no distress if the Miss Cana: 
miss Canada altogether. 
e 





United Church ministers are to get 
mum wage of $2,200 a year plus a fr 
worth possibly another $440. At a 44-h 
that equals $1.20 per hour. The aver 
in Canadian coal mines is $1.26 pei 
a coal miner's wife doesn’t have to 
anybody except her husband. 

e 


Leslie Roberts says the average R 


behind Stalin. He’d better be, as any 
Russian who tried to get in front 
would soon find out. 

e 


New Zealand is to celebrate Christn 


cember 27, and we hope that Santa C 
overtime pay at the proper rate. 


London, Ont., has authorized ‘“‘s 
spooning” in the parks, which is all 
cept that there ain’t no sich animal 


The Necessary Audience 


We've just begun to understand 
Most vital fact: that it’s no u 
Directing floods of propaganda 
To any but a proper goose 
. 

Pity the poor Londoners (Eng.). Aft: 
of cocktails without alcohol and bread 
butter, they are now being given ball 
out music and without stage decor 

e 

The American voters are said to be a 
about the election. They realize that ni 
whom they elect Mr. Vishinsky wil 
talking. 

. 

“This is now easily done because a 
now a dollar because it is a dollar an 
other reason.’’—Montreal Gazette. 

Yes, just as a rose is a rose is a ros 

* 

Lucy says she knew thé Conservativ: 
eventually come out for bigger baby 
They have always stood for protecti: 
industry. 
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The Front 
Pe ge 
the Continued from Page One) 


wilfmgcontest eS in the fact that they may not have 
howga™ concea that opposition sufficiently well. The 
comm Man has been told ever since the 
Hoove sgime that this is his Era with a cap- 
val E, ud that the New Deal was what made 
it his a; and if he gets the idea that Mr. 
Weel wey presents the kind of people who will 
Vag@nke h Era away from him he will vote for 
bu \r. T 1an, who is at least the ostensible heir 
(08 i the :ople who gave him his Era. 
Prob oly, however, the Common Man will 
not ge! that idea until after Mr. Dewey has 


iN i@Mioen i: office for a year or two, and if Mr 
PAG newey both a strong and a sensible Presi- 
ea int he Will never get it at all, for the Repub- 

ian p vty in power will in that event act on 


10 ass mption that most of the New Deal was 
nevita. le no matter what party was in power 
—just our own Conservatives have now ad- 


a ] . 

t mitted ‘hat baby bonuses and other items of 
|" ur Canadian New Deal were inevitable and 
. ef must be continued. 

y li 

Va0ur Police 


[' IS interesting to see springing up, in many 
Canidian towns and cities, a new crop of 
policemen. During the war recruitment of 
police officers was difficult and slow, but after 
ised™the war a large number of ex-service men went 
branch of the public service. Some of 
them have not yet settled down. There are 
asional unfortunate events like the one that 
k place in Toronto where two recruits used 


strong-arm methods on an innocent person, On 
‘whole, however, the new men seem effi 
ient { sufficiently good looking, many of 


qualify as Mounties in Hollywood 
Other countries have had greater trouble in 


vearsa@ecruiting police since the war. We have just 
ithoug™eome across a report on the situation in Fin 
let withg@and. } a time the Finns had a Communist 


#8 Minister of the Interior. Now he is gone, and 
ommittee has been investigating what he 
theti@ieft behind. 
They have made some remarkable discov- 
les. A’ most all the new recruits in the central 
nt’s police are political appointments 


ss mth. extreme left, and most of them are in- 
| y ngge™Pet ot to carry out their duties. Nobody, 
Weve: could claim that they were inexperi- 
: iced arly half of them have criminal rec- 
pris in quite a number of cases their crime 

im (re 


e 
an paign of Hatred 
cami ) i “ second page of the Foreword to his 
A I e From the Cold Wars” 
$3.25) Mr. Leslie 


(Reginald 
Roberts says: 











Y ime S may not know it and Russians may 
: it, but the peoples of the lesser na 
po sick and weary of the power politics 

‘al pat That is the keynote of the book; that 
chief tude of mind of Mr. Roberts; that is 

c Editor © QU vy Which, to our mind, makes a rather 

Editon ge) hook out of what is certainly a clever 

ys YOO) oe ps even a brilliant one. 

ov — Editor 4 erts goes on to speak of “the network 

A abi ! f 0d Which each Great Power has 

; “al bai in its campaign of hatred against the 

DC 1OVANEE Vhatever falsehood may have been 

+ inancialfi™ 9Da d by Russia in its campaign of hatred 

5 WLBERT dns he United States has doubtless in a 

; ee id sense been “fashioned” by that Great 

elf, for one does not propagate any 

‘in ind all mig! Russia that the authorities of Russia 

Dp vonfe “Ol prove of. But while a lot of false 

Spin - od ioubtless also been propagated in the 
ze car Weta’ ‘les against Russia, we doubt whether 
ice. 10¢ Pt S Ol Can properly be described as having 
jon oF Cot en iloned” by the Great Power itself 

ly y votech Re gc iment of the United States—or as re 
ue tig SD’ 12 any “hatred” other than that of the 

. usually private and sometimes un 

ne! - Who happen to have propagated it 

5 5 the network of falsehood, in Mr 
ns es ‘pinion, is Mr. Igor Gouzenko, whom 

De ent Ri 's describes as “a traitor to the Soviet 

ay ‘servant who stole secret documents 
ots “ government for the purpose of 
_ > ‘'mself with the making of a profitable 


Rect | 


ads y Roberts is entitled to his own 
Birks Bid Bima t, 


Hastings § sh I the character of Mr. Gouzenko, but 
: spe . not omit to mention that any hatred 
tor, iy tn thon from his actions was due 
le No. 289/i—in ia le fact that they revealed the Rus- 
ae svvernment as carrying on, behind the 
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ELECTION EVE 


shelter of the Russian Embassy, systematic 
operations for corrupting the sworn secvants 
and stealing the military secrets of the Cana 
dian government. 

“The hard core of Kremlin world policy’, as 
described by Mr. Roberts, is “to sit back and 
wait for capitalism and democratic socialism 
to collapse”. If that were all that there is to 
the policy it would be a highly legitimate one 
and nobody could feel called upon for any 
hatred about it. Unfortunately the Kremlin 
does not sit back and wait; it strives by every 
means in its power—nearly all of them illegi- 
timate by all democratic standards—to ensure 
that capitalism and democratic socialism shall 
collapse, by undermining the foundations of 
mutual confidence and respect between dif 
ferent economic classes, upon which alone can 
capitalism and even democratic socialism be 
carried on. Failure of the Marshall Plan, says 
Mr. Roberts, is “predicted”, which is a nice 
kind way of putting it, much like saying that 
a man with a box of matches, a can of gasoline 
anda pile of shavings is “predicting” a fire. 
When the Plan has failed “violence, bloodshed 
and civil strife will follow and Communism will 
take over. All this has been said as clearly as 
Hitler exposed his intentions and prophecies in 
Mein Kampf. Uncle Joe...can afford to wait, 
prodding and annoying his opponents often 
enough to keep them constantly off balance.” 

Well, we in Canada are among Uncle Joe’s 
opponents, and we do not like being prodded 
and kept off balance, and we do not like a 
Kremlin world policy which not only awaits, 
but actually and very vigorously and cleverly 
tries to produce, “violence, bloodshed and civil 
strife’ for the sole purpose of enabling Com 
munism to take over. In fact we hate it; and 
if that proves that Canada, a Middle Power, 
is also fashioning a campaign of hatred 
against one of the two Great Powers we can’t 
help it. 


The Four Frenchmen 


WE QUITE agree with French Ambassador 

Gay that if the four French alleged col 
laborationists now taking refuge in Quebec 
had a delicate sense of honor they would wish 
to return to France and either clear their 
names or take the consequences of their deeds 
by submitting to the judgment of their coun 
try’s courts. That however is not the question 
which Canada has to decide. That question is 
whether Canada has sufficient ground for lack- 
ing confidence in French justice, to justify her 
in refusing to send them back against their 
will. No other reason, as we see it, can be 
advanced for such refusal. If the French 
government makes an official demand for 
them, it should be assured that, ‘if it makes 
such a demand, they will be returned. 

If the French government makes no demand, 
the matter is a purely internal one for Canada 
and we see no reason for any excitement about 
it. It is true that these men entered the coun 
try under false passports, that we usually 
expel persons who have committed that ir 
regularity, and that we recently expelled cer- 
tain unfortunates whom a great many Cana- 
dians would have liked to see retained here. But 
this paper does not share the idea that every 
body who commits some breach of regulations 
in entering Canada should automatically be 
thrown out, and if the granting of the right to 


remain by means of an_ order-in-council 
establishes a new precedent we think it is 
probably a good precedent and should have 
been established earlier. That the government 
was foolish in trying to keep the order-in 
council secret is true, but has very little to do 
with the main issue 


Bodyguards 


A MERICANS who want to be specially polite 
‘ to us Canadians sometimes tell us that they 
really cannot find any difference at all when 
they cross the international frontier into our 
country. But there is one American who is 
never likely to say this. We refer to Governor 
Warren of California who will probably be the 
next Vice-President of the United States. His 
campaign tour took him to Niagara Falls, and 
when he crossed the bridge into Canada his 
bodyguards had to leave their pistols with the 
Canadian officials at the border 

As far as we know, Canadian politicians 
seldom feel the need of bodyguards. Even 
such a much-hated character as Mr. Mackenzie 
King has been known to pass the Globe and 
Mail offices with no protection at all—merely 
wondering whether someone up above was 
likely to drop a brick, 


Books for Conservatives 


WE HAVE recently come across two, books 
for conservatives, one bad and the other 
good. The bad book is American. Of course the 
Americans labor under a handicap in regard to 
the subject because, while there are lots of 
conservatives in the United States, there are 
no Conservatives. There is no party that proud 
ly proclaims that it is Conservative and that 
preaches the fine old political and moral prin- 
ciples of conservatism. As a result, people who 
are of a conservative turn of mind get little 
spiritual comfort in these days; some of them 
are actually persuaded by the gentlemen on the 
left that a conservative cannot have a social 
conscience. This, of course, is quite untrue 
indeed, as a glance at history shows, it is al 
most the reverse of the truth 
The bad book is called “How to be Populat 
Though Conservative’ (Van Nostrand, $3) and 
its authors, Clark and Rimanoczy, seem apolo 
getic in their very title. (We can think of 
others like it: “How to be Popular Though a 
Leper”; or “How to Make People Think You 
Are Nicer than You Are”.) It is full of sage 
advice for the frightened business man. It tells 
him what arguments to use if he happens to 
tangle with a red, or even if he happens to get 
into conversation with one of his own employ 
ees. For instance, he is advised to dismiss so 
cial security as “unimportant because there is 
very little money involved: the maximum old 
age benefit of $84 per month (in U.S.A.) is 
not much ‘security’ for an aged couple.” We 
would advise tired business men to have a 
good laugh over the cartoons in the book 
and not worry about the rest 
The good book is an autobiography of a 
British Tory M.P., Robert Boothby, and it is 
called “I Fight to Live’ (Gollanez, $5.75). While 
Mr. Boothby is not of the same stature as Mr. 
Churchill, both have been vigorous and at times 
rébellious members of the Conservative party 
While Mr. Churchill's “The Gathering Storm’ 
deals primarily with Britain’s external affairs, 


5 





Mr. Boothby’s book is primarily about domestic 
matters, including the rise to power of the La 
bor Party. He says: 

‘The obsession of the rank and file of the 
Labor Party with ‘nationalization’ is under 
standable, because it has been their platform 
parrot-cry for thirty years. It is none the less 
foolish and can lead them to nothing but ster 
ility. Apart from this, they are curiously bank 
rupt of ideas 
ers that the great advance in the 
educational system during the war was largels 
the work of a Conservative, R. A. Butler, and 
that most of the 
tem’s postwar developments were based on a 


He goes on to remind his read 


British 


British social security sys 


document produced under the Churchill regime 
the Beveridge Report 


British Prices 


NE of our chief difficulties in getting more 

goods from Britain, and so bringing a bet 
ter balance in our trade with the old country 
is the high prices charged by many British ex 
porters. Canadians simply refuse to pay the 
prices that they ask, and our representatives 
urge them to cut their prices down to a more 
reasonable level 

Britishers are wont to reply that high prices 
are only relative, that by world wide standards 
it is Canadian prices that are low rather than 
British prices that are high, and that it is up to 
us to pay their high prices if we want to get 
their goods 

An interesting sidelight on this argument 
comes from an article in the Manchester 
Guardian by their Australian correspondent. 
Apparently British prices are out of line in 
Australia too. A pair of British shoes costs 
£4 to £5; a comparable shoe, of only slightly 
lower quality but made in Australia, costs only 
£2 to £3 and is thus within t 


1@ means Of most 


} 
I 
} } 


Australians. A suit made of British cloth cos 


S 
£22 or more; made of Australian cloth it costs 
£16 to £18. And so forth 

It looks as if British prices were too high 
viewed from Australia as well as Canada. De 
preciation of the pound sterling would relieve 


this situation; and while there are still very 
strong arguments against it the case for it is 


growing steadily 


A Remarkable Report 


» far as the rest of Canada is concerned, the 


Winni 


~" “Importance of the Reavis report on 














peg’s system of public education lies in its scope 
and method rathe than ts recommenda 
tions 

It was directed DY Professor William C. Rea 
vis of the University of Chicago, but the spade 
work was done DY a large numbe ot Winnipeg 
men and women 1 central committee, seven 
main committees, 70 sub-committees, and many 
other helpers. It thus takes on the nature of a 
community enterprise ither than an ex 
cathedra judgment by an outside expert 

Some of the work w ear direct results 
for instance the detailed study of the trends in 
child-population for the coming ten years and 
the resulting recommendations for new schools 
and classrooms to meet the changing and 
rapidly growing needs. Other parts of it are 
not so likely to vea trult for instance the 
suggestion that some administrative o1 lective 
body should “sereen can tes f electio S 
school trustees in ord t vet \ 1 advance 
of elections those who are Infit tor o1f1ce 
suggestion that strikes us as undemocratic in 
the extreme But the most important and use 
ful feature of the whole affair is the out 
ageous self-searching that has gone on and the 
ereat stimulus to interest in education that will 
result. Winnipeg can teach lessons to most of 
the rest of Canada about the basic meaning of 


the word citizenship 





DULCE ET DECORUM EST 


WE HAVE his picture in a book of snaps 
The way he looked in August 

Laughingly confident, and, oh, so keen 

To put an end to European scraps 

A bit of an idealist perhaps 
Amid the stench of smoke and gasoline 
They buried him where he fell, in a ravine 

The March wind howling an apathetic taps 


seventeen 


We are so busy building better jets 
Busy concocting our atomic brew 
And feeling shocked at individual crime 
But not so busy we neglect our debts 
To our defenders, giving, as we do 
An annual two minutes of our time 
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severance of all ties, they treat na- 
tives of Eire as aliens, and compel 


mit to the same disabilities and in- 


+ 
The Cost Ot Leav ing Commonwealth "en snes 


May Be Too High For The Irish Rae che 


By J. A. STEVENSON 


Phe Prime Minister of Eire. Mr. ¢ ostello, was not invited to the Con- 
ference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers in London. This is because, 
except for certain formal diplomatic uses, Eire does not pay allegiance 
to the British Crown, but considers itsell a republic. Mr. Costello has 
announced that he intends to sever completely the remaining ties. 

J. A. Stevenson outlines the legal position ol Eire in this matter, and 
argues that there can be no doubt that Eire has the right to leave the 
Commonwealth. He sugevests that the cost of leaving may well oult- 
weigh the advantages. He tells also how Dominion status was first 
suggested by John W. Datoe. then editor of the Winnipeg Free Press. 

For many vears Canadian correspondent of the London Times. Mr. 
Stevenson is well-known to Sarerpay Nigut readers lor previous 


articles on Commonwealth subjects. 





big rime Ministers’ Conference But while the royal prerogative is 
which was nearing an end in Lon no longer operative for general pur 
don last week, has been tackling some poses within the bounds of Eire, a 
thorny problems about constitutional, fractional exercise of royal authority 
strategi { le relationships survives by virtue of a statute styled 
I ealth. But one “The Executive Authority (External 
I is been the re Relations) Act which was passed 
ol est of the Brit by the administration of Mr. De Val- 
isn Commonwealth era in 1936 and today forms the only 
There grounds tor the link binding Eire to the British Com 
assumpt Costello, the  monwealth of Nations. The initial 
eminent is now Premier cjguses of this Act provide that the 
of Eire, took th opportunity during liplomatic and consular representa 
oe pi icogge vith . nage ap oe tives of Saorstat Eireann (the Irish 
= : gritir ypiceed es eee — — Free State) shall be appointed by the 
ane ae ais oan ee thority of its Executive Council; 
sale te cake Ht my . hey are followed by this clause: 
as inte rhe ' it It is hereby declared and enacted 
sa wi trantv of 1921 v ae widiate that so long as Saorstat Eireann is 
ss M i Wrelaiea i ated ‘ ssociated with the following nations, 
sere ry eRe Coli aa ea \ustralia, Canada, Great Britain, 
re ai Chick hac fall aaméen’ at mew aeoland amd Both Atm, a0 
Se eae ee are ek so long as the King is recognized by 
srt oe ae Stee i those nations as the symbol of theii 
ifie i t 


cooperation and continues to act on 
vehalf of each of these nations (on 





S 1 ub } 
tne idvice of the several -overn 
IY V Sé t e¢ . 
: ae ments thereof) for the purpose of the 
i I 2 iegian ) @ DIritis 
: ppointment of diplomatic and con 
Crow as l ilne I I me 


Se ae sular representatives, the King so 





oe seas . ; ecognized may and is nereby au 
7 , ; cin thorized to act, on behalf of Saorstat 
, sh i gg ee Eireann for the like purposes as and 
a me ; vher ivised by the Executive Coun 
Eire was not invited t ittena n ‘ . 
{ eT e ( ) i t VI : 
eee ears f t 4 
ee ‘he Sua * Sie a Parcical ly pocrisy 
| fe S S Le I is the paradox: King 
sé t 5 10 Ur 1 E ‘ie VI performs the function of 
Conte ce tan I< Al star g sponsor with credentials for 
Costel s not | cials of a republic, whose citizens 
e invite Is ead ol have repudiated all allegiance to him. 
tie E an LVtle Ho. ve t a press conference at 
jing a republican faction, wh Ottawa Mr. Costello intimated that 
1a ss ‘ ena vernment was contemplating 
S OPE RK the repeal of this External Relations 
S \ When it was submitted to the 
4 t was strongly opposed by the 
SATI NIGHT yyposition, then led by ex-Premier 
can ‘osgrave, of which Mr. Costello was 
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conveniences which are the lot of 
aliens. In Britain, for instance, to- 





an active member. They took the 
line that it was a farcical piece of hy- 
pocrisy to wipe out the royal preroga- 
tive and the office of Governor Gen- 
eral and then proceed to revive the 
former in a limited degree, when it 
was useful for a special purpose. So 
Mr. Costello can argue that for the 
sake of consistency he must repeal 
the Act. His Minister for External 
Affairs, Sean MacBride, is an unre- 
pentant republican and, therefore, is 
pledged to the abolition of the last 
vestiges of allegiance to the British 
Crown. 


Consequences Will Flow 


But from the repeal of the External 
Relations Act, there will inevitably 
flow consequences, of which an able 
lawyer like Mr. Costello cannot be 
ignorant. Since Eire is formally, if 
very loosely, associated with the Com 
monwealth, the governments of Brit 
ain and the other Dominions have 
continued to treat natives of Eire as 
enjoying the privilege of citizenship 
in the Commonwealth. They have, 
for instance, been allowed to acquire 
the franchise in other overseas parts 
of the Commonwealth on the same 
terms as immigrants from England 
and Seotland do. But if the govern- 
ment of Eire, by the repeal of this 
statute, severs the last formal link 
with the Commonwealth, the citizens 
of Eire will no longer be able to claim 
the benefits of the privileges that at- 
tach to membership in the Common- 
wealth. 

The governments of Britain and 
the overseas Dominions will be fully 
within their rights, if, after the final 
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day all aliens have to register, py 
not people from Eire. 
Furthermore, Eire, as an i) mal 
member of the Commonwealth; js th 
beneficiary of valuable trade )refey! 
ences conceded by other units of th, 
Commonwealth. But the minu © thad 
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| King and Queen gave a dinner party for the ministers attending the 
Photographed in the 


recent conference on Commonwealth problems. 


l!.rone Room of Buckingham Palace are (1. to r.) Sir Godlrey Huggins 
(\. Rhodesia), D. S. Senanavake (Ceylon), Liaquat Ali Khan (Pakis- 
tan). H. V. Evatt (Australia), the King, Clement Attlee (United 
Kingdom). Norman Robertson (Canada), E. H. Louw (S.Africa), 


Peter Fraser (New Zealand) 
‘ases to have any iegal ties 
with the Commonwealth, these bene- 
fits will be forfeited. If Eire, having 

ie a foreign country in relation 
to t Commonwealth, were to con- 
int getting the benefit of trade 
prefevences, then the United States 


and other foreign countries would 
lose » time in asserting under mosi 
fav d nation clauses in trade trea- 
ties their right to be placed on the 


footing as Ireland in regard io 
The whole structure of pref 
rences would be wrecked. Possibly 
Mi stello thinks that somehow or 
he can both Keep his cake and 
eat he must be very optimistic if 
pects that the other British na- 
Will regard the severance of 


Ki last tie with the Common- 

We as a harmless gesture. 
dropping of the word “Brit 

is} om the official designation of 


ritish Commonwealth of Na 
is evident in the conference 
inique last week, may satisfy 
Ein Wish to continue partnership 
\ ther Dominions while wanting 
ete freedom from the British 


Cro ’ 


lhe Case for Severance 


there can be no effective chal 

e! o the right of the government 
f to sever its last formal link 
he British Commonwealth of 

\ s. In his interesting autobio- 
gy cal book, entitled “In the Camp 
its’, the late Basil K. Long, 
iyed a very prominent role in 

x \frican journalism and politics 
1) iny years, has thrown some 
uminating light upon the prob- 

the constitutional status and 

f the Dominions. During the 
\Olitical crisis, which developed 

it e Town in the fall of 1939 
south Africa’s participation in 
war, Mr. Long, a member of 
ith African party in the Union 





he ‘conomic consequences of Eire’s 
Withdrav al from Commonwealth will 
make Mr, Costello's government 
Ponder carefully plans lor severance. 


and Jawaharlal 


Nehru (India). 
Parliament, strongly supported Field 
Marshal Smuts’s policy of an immedi 
ate declaration of war upon Get! 
many but also defended vigorously 
the right of General Hertzog, then 
Prime Minister, to follow the prece 
dent set by Eire’s government. 

In his book Long claims he was a 
witness of and a helper at the ac- 
couchement of Dominion _ status. 
When Geoffrey Dawson, the editor of 
the Johannesburg Star, was appoint- 
ed editor of the Times of London in 
1$13, he induced Long, an English 
man by birth, to return from South 
Africa and serve as his Dominions’ 
€ditor. He was holding this post in 
1917, when he received an unexpected 
invitation to lunch from Sir Robert 
Borden, who was in London as Can 
ada’s representative in the Imperial 
War Cabinet. Long tells how, at this 
luncheon Borden disclosed to him 
that he and other Prime Ministers of 
the Dominions had reached the con 
clusion that in view of the immense 
contribution which their countries 
had made to the common war effort 
against Germany and her allies, and 
their desire to have some real voice 
in the making of peace, they could 
no longer accept the status of suboi 
dinate colonies. 

He proceeded to reveal his inten 
tion to demand the free concession 
of a new status as autonomous Do 
minions for the self-governing colon 
ies owning allegiance to the British 
Crown. He regretted the inability of 
John W. Datoe, the editor of the Win 
nipeg Free Press, whom he had 
brought to London in the role of spe 
cial adviser, to be present at the 
luncheon. Dafoe was, according to 
Borden, the real originator of the 
plan of Dominion status; he could 
have given a clearcut outline of it. 

Long, who had lived in South 
Africa and was a liberal in his views, 
was wholly sympathetic to the pro 
posals and, when he reported the gist 
of his conversation with Borden to 
his editor, Geoffrey Dawson, advocat 
ed their endorsation by the Times. 
Discussions followed with Lord Mil 
ner and other British Ministers and 
as a result the Times gave strong edi 
torial support to the projected change 
in imperial relations. Among the Do 
minions’ representatives in the Im 
perial War Cabinet, Borden found 
Smuts, who was deputizing for Gen 
eral Botha, an enthusiastic ally 
Hughes of Australia and Massey of 
New Zealand, who were both old 
fashioned imperialists, were at first 
very lukewarm to the idea and had 
to be converted. After the opposition 
of reactionary elements in Britain 
was overcome the deed was done, 
The colonies were transformed into 
Dominions. 

Dominion citizens were to possess 
exactly the same _ rights, no more 
and no less, as the citizens of Britain 
had won for themselves through the 
generations. Long argues in his book 
that the acquisition of Dominion 
status conferred upon its possessors 
the right to secede from the Common 
wealth, if such a course was the will 
of a majority of people in a Domin 
ion, and to remain neutral in wat 

It Long, who was editor of the 
Cape Times, the leading paper of 
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If Dewey Wins He Will Flounder 





On Promised Reforms: Democrats 


By JAY MILLER 


Tuesday's 


a: THE outcome of next 
Presi ial 

ditional confirmation, here are two 
more signs that Thomas E. Dewey is 
the 100 to 1 shot to win Hottest 
among news 


politics-laden at 


topl Lol 
papermen in the 
mosphere of the National Press Club 
is whether Dewey will be “in” for 
four or eight years. And the Club’s 
Election Pool is based entirely on how 
many electoral votes the New Yorker 


argument 





will get inferring, of course, that 
President Truman may not get 
nough 

Reporters followed the Presi 
ent almost 1 up to voting time 
declare that even if he is snow- 
i under, Mr. Truman will have 
achieved all that he set out to do 
That. according to these reliable 
observers, was “to. revitalize the 
Democratic party.’ To all intents 
and persons, t party virtually 





fell apart under his tenure as Presi 
dent. but it was headed for disaster 
late President Roose 
velt passed from the scene. In their 
opinion Truman has rallied the 
party, in its darkest hour, Into a unl 
fied political unit that can rebuild for 


the years to come 


long before the 


victory 








New Deal Democrats who have 
conceded the election to Dewey are 
divide yn how long the Republican 
Party can stay in powe1 Those who 
give Dewey nly one term in 
office say that he will win the elec 
tion with such close margins in the 
Senate and House that he will be pre 
cisely in the same position as Truman 
was on legislation: he will be abso 

itely unat to get his promised re 
forms through Congress. powerless to 
jeal with inflation, to enact any form 
of price control, or to soive the criti 
cal shortage of housing because of re 
ictionary Opposition to public hous 
“Watch Him Sutter 

Democrats who don’t expect nim to 
hold office more than four years take 
this satisfaction from his expected 
vit Let’s w him suffer. He 
asked I He has promised all 

yrts New f 1i0W let’s 

i inde just ke Tru 


I ‘ari 


vice-presidential 


Warren, 


candidate. 


Governor 


Genial 
G.OLP. 
has played big role in gaining support 
of western states for Republicans. 





siasm for the Democratic Party seem 
ed sincere and vote-worthy. Party 


strategists, nevertheless, gave their 


Chief credit for having set in motion 
a trend away from Dewey and toward 
Mr. Truman. If the campaign were 
to run until Thanksgiving, they be 
lieve the President would have been 
certain to take the election 

Mr. Truman may have pared down 
the anticipated Dewey landslide of 
popular votes but there is doubt that 
he has made any inroads into a pre 
dicted top-heavy electoral vote for the 
G.O.P. It is the electoral college that 
decides who will be president. 

The President is given credit for 
having made a deep impression on 
the large crowds that heard him on 
most of his campaign travels. They 
found him human. They may not 
have concurred in what he said but 
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they enjoyed his ready attacks on the 
Republican party and the Republican- 
controlled Congress. He amazed the 
reporters who accompanied him with 
his phenomenal stamina throughout 
the campaign. Rising at 5.30, he fre- 
quently spoke at stop after stop right 
through until after midnight. He ex- 
hausted the entire press corps, many 
of them half his age, yet managed to 
keep to the grind day after day, ap- 
pearing fit and chipper as usual. The 
President has benefitted by his role 
of the little David, hurling his verbal 
slingshots at the Goliath of entrench- 
ed Republican wealth and _ political 
power. 


He Fought Alone 


The public is also aware that Mr 
Truman has made his fight almost 
alone. His cabinet family, willing 
enough to ride along with him when 
he was in power, has failed to cam- 
paign for him, excepting for the 
latest appointee, Maurice Tobin, Sec- 
retary of Labor. Truman’s immediate 
advisers are most amused by the fail- 
ure of Interior Secertary Julius Krug 
to come to his aid. Krug is supposed 
to be campaigning for Truman out 
west on water power and reclama 
tion, which are under his department 
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Yet there hasn’t been word in the 
newspapers about this silent cam- 
paign for Truman. Ex-Interior Sec- 
retary Harold L. Ickes came out in 
curmudgeon style to do battle for the 
President with whom he split so 
violently. 

The early Alaska election returns 
gave the Democrats control of both 
Houses in the Territorial Legislature, 
completely reversing the Republican 
trend of the past two years. Alaska 
elections for 30 years have been an 
accurate forecast of the national vote. 

Dewey has managed to conduct his 
campaign on a generally high plane, 
barring of course such incidents as 
his criticism of the railroad engi- 
neer who backed his train into a 
“rear-platform crowd” as a lunatic 
who should be shot at sunrise. His 
deliberately staged and carefully 
planned campaign appears to be what 
the doctor ordered to win the elec 
tion, if all the forecasts are right, yet 
his campaign has failed to make 
Dewey the Man any more popular 
as a person. 

The most dependable surveys come 
to this conclusion: There are 531 
electoral votes all told. Conservative 
estimates have given Dewey far more 
than the 266 votes of the electoral col 
lege necessary to make him the next 
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oe 


President of the United States 
second consideration—if it is « 
is control of Congress, and 
where Republicans are still wi 
The election of President Tru: 
remote as that might appe 
this time—would probably als 
him the House and the Senate 
the Democrats out of the stal 
that has stymied Mr. Truman 
the Congressional election of 

Election of Dewey is expect 
mean continuance of a Repu 
House. The party now has a m 
House majority. Counting out t) 
vacancies, there are 246 Repu 
seats, 187 Democrats, and tw: 
erican Labor Party. Only a t 
Republican sweep is expected 
crease this G.O.P. lead. The 
is now extremely close, with 
publican and 45 Democratic s« 

In the closing days of his 
paign, Mr. Truman made an 
bid to recover some of his lost 
ern Democratic support and ft 
back some of the Liberals w! 
deserted to Henry Wallace. 

The Progressive party's 
Moscow taint caused it to slip |} 
and the Dead Duck is regard 


(Continued on Page 40 
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"Now on Display 


at all IBM 


Branch Offices 
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Chis latest product of IBM's long experi- 
ence in designing and manufacturing all- 
electric typewriters possesses all the 
proved advantages of our previous 
models, plus many important improve- 


ments. It has been engineered and styled 
for finer performance and appearance 


If it’s IBM... it is electric 


writer is available in the Standard and 
Executive models. The unique spacing 
principle of the Executive model gives to 
the typewritten page the distinctive ap- 
pearance of fine printing. 


Our representative will be glad to dem- 
onstrate the new IBM Electric Typewriter 
Meeting every typing need of modern at your office, 
business, the new IBM Electric Type- 


or at the International 


Business Machines office in your locality. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES COMPANY LIMITED 


Offices in the principal cities 
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‘Vade tn Canada’ 


NEW STUDEBAKER CARS AND TRUCKS 
ARE NOW BEING BUILT 


IN THIS HUGE NEW HAMILTON PLANT! 


ERE’S the best car and truck news in years for Cana- 
dians from coast to coast! Studebaker’s huge new 
Canadian plant in Hamilton, Ontario, has begun production! 
Studebaker dealers throughout Canada are beginning to 
receive their initial shipments of dramatically styled, new, 
low-swung Studebaker Champion cars. New Studebaker 
trucks will follow shortly. 


AT LAST—AFTER TWO YEARS OF PLANNING! 


‘This month, after two years of careful planning and prepara- 
tion, Studebaker of Canada—established here in 1909— 
managed by Canadian executives and manned by Canadian 
employees—is moving swiftly toward its newest goal. 

Smartly styled Studebaker motor cars and rugged, power- 
ful Studebaker trucks are being built by Canadians for Cana- 
dians in a Canadian factory! 

Already, Canadian materials and Canadian labor are go- 
ing into these new Studebakers. Soon, as this Hamilton plant 
hits a faster stride, and more parts begin flowing from Cana- 
dian suppliers, increasingly larger amounts of Canadian- 
made materials will be available to the expert Canadian 
workmen who man Studebaker’s modern Canadian -pro- 
duction lines. 


CANADA-WIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE — 
A COMPLETE SUPPLY OF STUDEBAKER PARTS! 


With 15 Studebaker parts depots located in strategic points 
across the nation, Studebaker owners throughout Canada 














can count On prompt attention to their car and truck needs. 

Stocks of spare parts and accessories are carried by more 
than 350 Canadian Studebaker dealers. 

The new Hamilton factory, of course, is a constant source 
of supply for parts and accessories. 

Studebaker of Canada joins its progressive Canadian 
dealer organization in extending to the public a cordial invi- 
tation to see the new “made-in-Canada” Studebaker cars 
and trucks. 

More and more far-advanced new Studebakers—in all car 
and truck models—should be coming off the production lines 
at Hamilton in the early future. 





THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD. 


A Canadian Company Since 1909 


HAMILTON 


ONTARIO 
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Get Tough with the Human Race 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


. scene is the back porch resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. Housefly. 
Mr. Housefly is just returning home 
very late, flying waveringly and low. 
He makes a bad landing on his tail. 
Mrs. Housefly ‘acidly): I see you’ve 
been hitting the DDT again 
Mr. Housefly: No, honestly, I just 
stopped for a quick one at the corne} 
and came right on home 
Mrs. Housefly: What do you mean a 
quick one? (She advances, sniffing.) 
A quick one you could hang your hat 
on. 
Mr. Housefls Ah, look dear, Why 
don’t you stop acting like a human 
being for once? Just because you 
don’t enjoy the stuff yourself you 
don’t want anyone else to have any 
fun. 
Mrs. Housefly: Who says I don't en 
joy the stuff? I can take a shot of 
the ten per cent and handle it like a 
lady. But not you. Oh, no! With 
you it’s always “Come on, boys, and 
the next round of DDT is on me.” 
You're the kind that ought to lay off 
the stuff completely 
Mr. Housefly (with dignity): You've 
got me all wrong. I can take it or I 
can leave it alone 
Mrs. Housefly: You can't leave it 
alone and you can’t take it either. I 
saw the condition you landed home in 
last night. Disgraceful. 
Mr. Housefly: What do you mean the 
condition I landed home in last night? 
Mrs. Housefly: I saw you. I haven't 
got eyes in the back of my head for 
nothing. 
Mr. Housefly uisten, I spent the 
whole evening at a mass meeting to 
discuss preventive measures to be 
taken aggressive and 
war-mongering attitude of the human 
race. You can ask Shoo-fly if you 
want to. Here he comes now 
Mrs. Housefly: Shoo-fly, that stumble 


bum? 


against tne 


QHOO-FLY approaches, buzzing im 
i ‘tantly. 

Mrs. Housefly (sourly): Hello, stran- 
ger, where’ve you been the last five 
? 


por 


minutes 


Shoo-fly: Hi, folks, did you hear the 


news? I’ve got it from absolutely 


reliable sources that the human race 


is losing confidence in the effective 
ness of DDT The National Pest 
Control Association says that DDT is 
slipping because the insect world is 
building up resistance to it 

Mr. Housefly: Where’d you get that? 
Shoo-fly: I was browsing through the 
garba re it the corner and I saw it on 
one of e Yr Vs é Wrappings 
Mrs. Housef I ance, eh? You 
tw hav cot Out 1S nucn eSIS 





Smartly-styled . . . semi- 
brogue Oxford made to 
stand the roughest going 
.. » skilfully crafted ... 
made of imported Scotch 
grain leather ... featuring 
TRIPLE soles . . . one of 
our many Hartt lasts 
famed for their fit- 
ting qualities and 
comfort. 


‘berry jam. 


tance to DDT as Junior has to straw- 
(To Shoo-fly, indicating 
Mr. Housefly) You Knew about him, 
didn’t you? He’s the one they name 
bar-flies after. 
Shoo-fly: Listen, Ma’am, I think 
you're taking the wrong attitude. 
Sure he can’t handle DDT, but bawl- 
ing him out all the time won’t do any 
good. What he needs is scientific 
treatment—you know, phychological 
understanding and building-up. You 
take DDT’s Anonymous 
Mrs. Housefly (morosely): 
on some tanglefoot. 
(There is a short silence. 
Shoo-fly turns to Mr. Housefly.) 
Shoo-fly: As I was saying, they've got 
the idea now that DDT may be pro 


Oh, go sit 


Then 


ducing a master race of insects 
through selective breeding. House 


flies as big as houses. Horseflies as 
big as horses. Believe me, they’ve got 
the wind up. 


M® HOUSEFLY: Well, you know 
. there may be something in that. 
You take Junior for instance. He’s 
only a week old and already he’d pass 
for three weeks. 

Shoo-fly: What do you mean, there 
may be something in it? You mean 
to tell me you still go for that reac- 
tionary pre-Marxian genetics? 

Mr. Housefly: Still, you take Junior 
Shoo-fly: You’re crazy. Everybody 
knows there’s no such thing as stable 
hereditary characteristics indepen- 
dent of environment. 

Mrs. Housefly (bitterly): And every- 
body knows the kind of garbage 
wrappings where you get your infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Housefly (sotto voce): Just ig- 
nore her. She’s just the usual domes- 
tic fly. Never gets ’round, never does 
any reading. Just stays home morn 
ing to night breeding eggs. 

Mrs. Housefly: Oh, buzz, buzz, buzz, 
buzz, buzz! 

Mr. Housefly: You know, seriously, 
we ought to do something about this. 
How about getting to work and or- 
ganizing some of the other insect- 
groups, like the bees and lady bugs? 
Shoo-fly: No use, they’ve got their 
own organization and won’t let us in 
Just a bunch of reactionary fascist 
Slaves who’ve been exploited ever 
since the flood and haven’t got the 
brains to realize it. 

Mr. Housefly (uneasily): Still we’ll 
have to do something. I don't like 
the idea, the human race getting dis- 
illusioned with DDT. They may decide 
to cut it out entirely. Might even be 
a good idea for us to start tapering 
off right away. What do you think? 
Shoo-fly ‘impatiently Listen, you 
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don’t seem to know much about the 
human race. What do they do, for 
instance, when they start in- exter- 
minating populations and find the 
method isn’t satisfactory? Do they 
cut it out? Not likely. The only 
thing they can think of is bigger and 
better production of exterminators. 
You'll see. All they’ll do now is step 
up the DDT strength to twenty per 
cent, maybe even thirty-five or fifty 
per cent. 

Mr. Housefly (awed): Thirty-five or 
fifty per cent! Gosh, when I remem- 
ber what ten per cent did to me the 
first time I tried it. I was out like a 
light. 

Shoo-fly: You see, you get used to it. 
After all, our race has a long record 
of survival. It’s just a question of 
building up resistance to environment. 
(He lowers his voice.) And by the 
way, they’re already spraying with 
twenty per cent down at No. 22. Like 
to drop ’round and sample it? We 
could round up some of the gang 


\ RS. HOUSEFLY (sharply): What 
aS are you two buzzing about in the 
corner? 

Mr. Housefly: As a matter of fact, 
we were just talking about rounding 
up a few club members to talk over 


our new get-tough-with-the-human- 
race policy. It’s an important meet- 
ing and we may be a little late. 
(Winningly) After all, the whole fu- 
ture of the insect race may depend on 
a firm, well-formulated policy laid 
down well in advance. 

Mrs. Housefly: Oh, sure, sure. You 
go out to settle on a firm, well-formu- 
lated policy for the insect race and 
then you come home at three in the 
morning, flying upside-down, no 
hands. 

(Mr. Housefly and Shoo-fly buzz 
off, almost colliding with Housefly 
Junior, who is just coming in.) 
Junior: Hey, mom! What do you 
know, down at No. 22 they’re spray- 
ing with twenty per cent DDT. Can 
I go down? 

Mrs. Housefly: You’ll do nothing of 
the sort. 

Junior: Gee, you’re mean. 
Shoo-fly are going and all 
crowd. 

Mrs. Housefly: All the more reason 
for your staying away. No, you stick 
to No. 20 where they’re still using ten 
per cent. 

Junior: Aw, gee, mom, that ten per 
cent is kid stuff, you don't get any 
kick out of it at all. 

Mrs. Housefly: Just the same, don’t 


Pop and 
their 





get that 
confident look 








a joghh 





let me catch you touching any: 
stronger than ten per cent till y: 
at least eighteen weeks old. 
(Junior takes off, sulking. 
Housefly calls him back.) 
Mrs. Housefly: And don’t forge 
rule for crossing any open 
Look right, look left, watch o1 
swatters. 
Junior: Gee, you’d think I was 
(He goes off, and Mrs. Ho 
watches him gloomily a 
disappears.) 
Mrs. Housefly: Well, what ca 
expect of a bunch of males whx« 
cestors never did anything but 
‘round livery stables? (She 
down to her domestic task.) 
stable hereditary characteristi 
dependent of environment, my 
e e 


ODE TO DADDY 


y. I return to find you 
Dreaming wistfully of nap 
(You’ve minded Baby one afte 
And are on the verge of colla 


And when you plaintively in 
The exhaustion such hours lea 
There is some small imp inside 
That does not exactly grieve! 

May Rict 





Here is Canada’s supreme value 
in Shirts, Ties, Shorts and 
Pajamas... expressed in expert 
cutting, fine workmanship, 

fabrics of lasting worth and service 
and an over-all quality that makes you 


look confident, feel confident, at every time, 


on every occasion. 


Make sure of the utmost in value. 
Insist on Forsyth Quality. 
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If Their Efforts Count So Much. 


P 
ie 


‘ was a vibrant story dealing 
the achievements of our agri- 


cultu: | research workers against the 
mena > of stem rust in our prairie 
whea‘ ‘ields (S.N., Oct. 2). That vic- 


tory an be compressed into these 
few rds, for the urban Canadian 
who -:ldom sees field or farm but 
who also a beneficiary of this sci- 
entifi conquest: “In the nine years 
that st-resistant wheats have been 
crow in the west, farmers have 
zaine at least $400,000,000 for a to- 
tal ov lay for Canada of only about 
00” and, “Without sowing an 
extra acre, farmers in Western Can- 
ada hurvested 40,000,000 more bushels 
f wheat this fall than they would 
have done ten years ago.” 

Her is science at its best estate, 
and is doubtless must have been 
in the mind of the Sage of Concord 
laid down the conditions 
inder which science “if learned in 
love ould be found to be “the sup- 
and continuations of the 
material creation.” 

But there is something else, and I 
confess that I felt a bit humiliated 
to read a related reference to these 
tireless research workers in my farm 
journal thus: “Scientific agricultur- 
ists have rendered a tremendous ser- 
») the farmers of the Dominion 
one which cannot be measured in 
lars and cents. The development 
of Marquis Wheat alone has been 
vorth hundreds of millions of dollars 
ida. Then many other victories 
fave been gained in the development 
f ripening grain varieties, 
rust-resistant Wheat, and so on. These 
men are probably the worst paid in 
Canada, particularly when the value 
f their services to the nation are 
nsidered.” 

I wouldn't Know a farm scientist if 
Imet one; but I desire to put a vig- 


89.001 


whe 1e 


plements 


Cd 1er 


rous protest under the spotlight, 
gainsi the latter trend. 
T , Ont, W. P. DAVISSON 


Ques ion and Answer 


B YOUR editorial, “Real Penal Re- 


fon ' (S.N., Oct. 2), in your com- 
pariso of the systems in use in the 
Unite Kingdom and Canada you 
make e following statement and I 
quote rhe whole measure obviously 
ssur a degree of humanitarian- 
Ism, elligence and experience in 
the ials Who will carry out the 
Act 1 aS perhaps we could not at 


e for in Canada.” 

have Canadians no degree 
nitarianism, intelligence or 
EXpe e? 


‘upert, B.C. M. M. STEPHENS 


The rest of the statement, 
nfortunately is not quoted 
iggests the answer: “... yet 
is country is as competent to 
valt own people, and has as good 
peo} ) train, as the land from 
P rood many of us came.” 


man interests me I 
a point of reading about 55 
on George Drew following 


his : ; 
allot choice as leader of his 
me ted party. Yours (S.N., Oct. 
v) j 
t he best. It was brief, beau- 
if ; 
itten and--a word I seldom 
ANE ‘ 
T Ih) 
pS Ont: GORDON SINCLAIR 
One \\ . 

he SV omans Influence 


ry 
H rtic — es 
| article by Thelma Craig, 
Oct en at the Convention” (S.N., 
outlined the part women 


pay a political convention, not 
bide. aries,” but working side by 
brik eee It seemed a very 
eae ling that this recognition 
Secord “Nin public affairs should be 
Reath we a the same month as the 
ie | sient Fs P. Plumptre. One 
PR leve, aa aims of the life of this 
y anad aa rave woman, who served 
ED rino ith such brilliance, was to 
st 5 about 


the sharing by men and 


‘Ome na 3 
n of the responsibilities of gov- 


y The Farm Scientists More 


ernment, and in the mind of those 
who followed her career there is no 
doubt that the happy occurrence re- 
corded by Miss Craig was to some 
degree the outcome of her influence. 

Another event which seems linked 
with Mrs. Plumptre’s life and work 
happened just twenty-five days after 
her death. This was the laying of the 
cornerstone of the Regent’s Park low 
rental housing project. Mrs. Plumptre 
was on the Bruce Committee on 
Housing Conditions in Toronto in 
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1934 which showed the tragic need 
for slum clearance and rehousing, so 
this first venture in Canada in subsi- 
dized low-rental housing is the initial 
step in the attainment of her desire 
to provide decent housing for all 
families irrespective of income. 

She lived before her time but her 
influence lives after her. 


Toronto, Ont. THERESA G. FALKNER 


ss 


lrish “Drama 


bles Eire Government's insistence 

upon completing the separation of 
Southern Ireland from Great Britain 
and the Commonwealth justifies the 
old sayings that the Irish never re- 
act like other people to a given set 
of circumstances; that indeed Ireland 
is the only nation where the impos- 
sible always happens and the inevi- 


table never. To a world-wide audience 
the Costello administration appears 
to be putting on just another one of 
the Abbey Theatre melodramas. 
These Irish plays are fascinating 
partly because they present Irish folk 
in the ecstasies of self-destruction; 
written by brilliant Irish authors and 
produced by talented Irish men and 
women hugging ancient grievances 
to their bosoms, impoverishing them- 
selves, cutting off their own noses to 


for months if not for years, thus 
demning Canadian, British 
United States soldiers, seamen 
airmen to death. Here we have 
nation working to further 


11 





con- 
and 
and 
this 


weaken 


the British Commonwealth, the west- 


ern alliance and the United 


Nations 


in their struggle for human freedom 


throughout the world. 

All this in spite of the 
hundreds of thousands of 
Irishmen voluntarily fought in 


fact 


that 
southern 


the 





spite their faces, and even cutting British forces, and that thousands of 
their own throats to emphasize their southern Irish men and women find 
hatreds. residence in Britain and gain their 
The Costello play, first put on by  jivelinood there, and that Ireland 
a or is me a. could not exist except for the rich 
edy the all, re we ave a dani es : 
ts ee. eet foe 2 ee British market which pays high 
ccuntry which maintained a stubborn : 
oes ei 3 ; prices for all available farm stuffs 
neutrality in the Second World War, nd ober oroduel f Eire 
> eae . and o r proc ts O “ire. 
closed its ports to British and allied I 
war ships and prolonged the conflict Toronto, Ont F. D. L. SMITH 
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WHAT PRICE 
DEMOCRACY? 


Democracy 


for granted or 


is without price ...no one 


assume it is paid for in full. It 


‘an ever take it 


is an in- 


heritance we are duty bound to pass on... not only to 


the next generation, but to our fellow-men everywhere who 


have yet to enjoy its full benefits. 


Democracy grew from a great ideal... that all men are 


born free and equal and are deserving of the same privileges. 


It can live on only if we constantly strive to fulfill this 


ideal and protect the priceless freedoms won. 


Moderation is one of the chief safeguards of democracy. 


By being moderate in our thinking, in our actions, and in 


our pleasures, we are living democratically. 


As The House of Seagram has so often stated, by being 


moderate in all things, including the enjoyment of whisky, 


we are acting for the common good. 
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Canadian Cattle Fly South 


To La p Rich 
By FRANK E. CROFT 


The Hays brothers ol Oakville, 
Ontario, have started a big busi- 
ness tlving high-grade Canadian 
cattle south to rich Latin Ameri- 
can markets. Flying cattle solves 
the problem ol keeping them in 
sood condition. Buyers in Latin 
America have always been anx- 
cattle, 


but were discouraged by the de- 


ious to buy Canadian 


terioration of their condition 


after long trips by train or boat. 


\ DC-4 
4 & 


DROPS to 


aracas, Venezuela, It taxies up 
close to the irport buildings and 
with a final roar of the engines comes 
to a stop. An attendant rushes over 
to the plane, throws wide the door 
behind the starboard wing, and the 
“nassengers” are led in placid file 


down the gangplank. On each is 
blanket bearing the 
Vengo de Hays Ltd., 
ada.’ To the loungers 
this 
Oakville, Canada.” 

One incredulous 
other 
COW 
That 
rhyme is 
purebred 


rabbits are being flown in their thou 


message, 
Oakville, Can 
means, “I come 
peon nudges an 
and chuckles in Spanish 
jumped over the 
quotation from the 


very apt; for 


moon, 


sands these days to more 
Latin American West 
countries. It is something of a minoi 
miracle 
Oakville, 


and 


being worked by two 


Ontario, brothers, Harry 


and Tom Hays. A third brother, Jim, 


Slays on the 
Calgary, 


Hay S 


near Alberta, which is 


of the brothers 
cepots. 

All the Hays have been in the 
game from away back 


teens 


cattle 


] + 
lA LE 
the 
They 


Alberta farm with a 


both DOoVS were 


shows of 


the 


would often start from 


purebred animals in the 


make a grand tour of all 


shows, not getting back to the famil 
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He Met a Pilot 
They had been shipping cattle, both 


other Canadian 


when Harry fell in with a 


1 Yr ? > 7 , . 4 > 
young American, Terry Goodwin, of 
Philadelphia, who had just received 
his discharge from the R.A.F. It was 


Harry was returning east from 
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and culture in) university training 
was the theme of | the inaugural 
address of Dr. A. W. Trueman as 


he was installed as president ol 
the University of New Brunsw ick 
at Fredericton, N.B., on October 13. 
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Markets 


stead. He suggested Goodwin should 
get a job which would elevate the 
cow from the cattle car and cattle 


ship to the plane. Harry thought of a 
Mexican buyer who had_ recently 
visited the Ontario farm to see some 
Holsteins. “Such fine cattle,” he said, 
stroking the neck of one of the beasts. 
“Ah, very fine but by the 
time they get to Mexico, amigo,—the 
long ride! Ah, then they are not so 
fine.” 

Could this be the answer? Air ship- 
ments of cattle had never been at 
tempted anywhere in the world on a 

fj athaciatcaaiacaha 
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Yes, son, you're now meeting up 
with formulae and test tubes, but 
chemistry has been with you all your 
life. In one form or another it has 
guarded your health, helped to feed 
and clothe you and provided many of 
the things that have made your young 


career so zestful. 


Now you are learning how this great 
service works. Your first simple experi- 
ments are the roots from which sprang 
such basic products as chlorine to 

purify water, fertilizers to stimulate 

food growth, insecticides to kill pests 
and guard crops, and paint to protect 
and beautify. You know about nylon 
hosiery, for example. The same plastic 

is made as a monofilament, so strong 
that it is used for fishing line leaders 

and tennis racket strings. 

Chemistry never stands still. It is 
constantly searching for and finding new 
and better products. For this is a chemical 
world and the C-I-L Oval is the symbol 
of an organization devoted to serving 
Canadians through chemistry. 
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regular commercial basis and over 
such vast distances; but most -things 
sounded crazy until actually tried. 
The Hays brothers learned that 
cattle never become seasick, there- 
fore they might not become airsick; 
they don't panic during rough weath- 
er on board ship (unless jerked loose 
from their tethers) so the novelty of 
air travel should leave them undis- 
turbed. And most important of all, 
the trip would be soon over and the 
cattle would suffer neither losses in 
weight or health. They would be 
worth as much to the buyer as when 
they stood in their stalls in Canada. 
After several frustrating weeks of 
negotiation with various departments 
at Ottawa, permission was granted 
them to fly a cargo of Holstein cows 
to Cuba. The plane was a transport 
of the Wing-Cargo Co., of Philadel- 
phia, where the enthusiastic Goodwin 
had sold them on the idea of carrying 


CANADIANS 





INDUSTRIES 





such an unheard of cargo, and Good- 
win himself was at the controls. In 
little more than ten hours the cattle 
were in the hands of their new Cuban 
owners. They had been milked before 
entering the plane and were just 
ready for the second milking of the 
day when they arrived; they had not 
lost a pound in weight. 

Since then the Hays brothers have 
done more to plaster the name 
“Canada” everywhere from. the Rio 
Grande to Tierra del Fuego than a 
corps of trained publicists could pos- 
sibly manage. In doing so they have 
opened steady and lucrative markets 
for the Canadian cattle breeder. 

And they are just getting their 
second wind. They scan the atlas and 


talk of cattle shipments by air to 
China —“up and around by Alaska, 


easy,” they say—-and kindred other 
exotic places. During the three years 
they have been operating on this 





basis they have given to air fre 
a new facet of glamour and lep 
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valued at $65,000, including tw: 
worth $15,000 and $12,000 ; 
tively. Last year the Hays bi 
shelled out $200,000 to the ai 
panies for freight tariffs alone 
an experimental flight to Cub: 
years ago has grown a big bu 
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SS Russian European defence, as 
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ome western powers” quarters, 


will raise the stature of Franco 
in the eves of the Spaniards 

' .ohislea., — 
and make the possibility of his 
removal remote. 


even more 


S aims are not easy to define, 
spain differs from other party 
ships in one essential feature. 
little if any of that pseudo- 
body of ideology which for 
adorned the bookshelves of 
nany and Italy, and which is now 
iithfully trumpeted by Soviet-con- 
ress and radio. 
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of the Twentieth Century” 
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s the German and Italian has 
‘ascism is not an article for 
but to the whole world. 
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Spain, on the other hand, 
a military dictatorship pure 

», Without disposing even of 
ted (though not inconsider- 
pular support with which Hit 
lini and Lenin set out. After 
of the Republic in 1989, 
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n destiny. In its old form it 
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even Western Union; but 
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« PRranco Is Most Surprised 
“ JAt Being Still In Power 


an | by WOLFGANG A. LEPPMANN 


they come to the surface, and far 
from incapably. The fact that the 
country was able to keep out of a 
war which involved infinitely more 
powerful and less strategically situat- 
ed countries, is generally credited to 
Franco personally, who is supposed 
to have kept in check the pro-German 
fringe of the Falange, under Ser- 
rano Suner. The clumsy inclusion, 
and subsequent exclusion, of Spain 
from the countries marked as _ bene- 
ficiaries of the Marshall Plan, has 
helped to enhance Franco’s prestige, 
exactly as the sanctions once 
strengthened Mussolini’s hand in the 
Abyssinia crisis. 

While there is little popular support 
for the government, there is univer 
sal fear of another civil war, and 
among the wealthy, of Communism. 
Even obviously “have-not’” Spaniards 
will readily tell you that “we know 
what it is like to live under Commu 
nism,” meaning the republican inter 
lude between the monarchy and Fran- 
co. The carefully-fostered fear of an 
other civil war is by ell means the 
strongest deterrent to any group con- 
templating a change of government 
by violence. Further weakening the 
opposition, many of the Republicans 
who fled to France in 1939 have re 
turned under a partial amnesty, and 
some at least fill not unimportant 
positions in business life. A desire for 
change is almost universal, and a 
sense of shame at Spanish inaction is 
frequent. Yet such is the state of 
Western Europe at present that a 
sufficient number of Spaniards con- 


sider Franco as “the smaller of ithe 
evils” to guarantee the perpetuation 
of his regime. 


To be sure, the official organ oi the 
exiled republican government, L’Es 
pagne Républicaine, is on sale at the 
railway station at Hendaye, just out 
side the Spanish border. But rare is 
the Spanish traveller who will pick 
it up, even in free France, and even 
after the Spanish border police have 
gone. 


frowning on [Tourists 


Alone of all the countries of the 
Western World, Spain does not en 
courage tourism. There is hardly one 
Spanish tourist bureau in the great 
European capitals through which 
millions of dollar-laden tourists pass 
each season. In Paris, Brussels, Lon- 
don and Rome the traveller is invited, 
by poster, neon light and booklet, to 
“Visit Northern Ireland,” to “Fly 
K.L.M. to the Far East,” or to “See 
Canada by C.N.R.” Although in des 
perate need of dollar credits, Spain 
makes little effort to attract the tour 
ist or businessman who disposes of 
this credit. On the contrary, travel- 
ling is purposely made difficult bs 
arbitrary currency restrictions for 
visitors. Every traveller, for example, 
is required by law to spend a certain 
sum every day of his stay in Spain; 
however, should he be forced to leave 
sooner than intended, he can change 
his pesetas into frances only at a loss 
of 30 per cent, while his dollars are 
totally irredeemable, once exchang 
ed. Furthermore, every foreigner 1s 
made to carry on his person a triptico, 
a document in three parts which has 
to be filled out, stamped and given 
back to him whenever changing hotel 
or residence 

The only welcome visitors are 
South Americans. It is the constant 
theme of the Spanish press that the 
country’s only good friends are the 
americanos (in Spanish, “American” 
is always South American), W hile the 
rest of the world persists in mis 
understanding the true mission of 
Franco Spain. At a time when world 
attention was focussed on the Berlin 
blockade, that momentous struggle 
between East and West shared the 
headlines of Arriba (Aug. 10) the 
official Falangist newspaper with 
an editorial entitled “Salute to Ecua 
dor,” a panegyric on that South 
American republic written apropos 
of nothing in particular, merely 
stressing the vitality of Hispanidad 
between Spain and Ecuador, “one of 
the American nations towards which 
the eyes of the motherland turn for- 
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Increasingly popular in Spain, tele- 


Vision programs feature bull-fights. 
This bull-fight at Vista Alegre was 
televised into a theatre in) Madrid. 


ever lovingly.” 

Reporis on North American and 
British events tend to reflect the 
flattering side of the news. Thus in 
the same paper, another headline de 
clares, ur der a New York despatch, 
that “U.IN. buildings are to be con 


less 


THAT 


structed with more practical ends in 
view they can be converted into 
hospitals, theatres and stores no- 
body expects U.N. to occupy them fo1 
more than a couple of years.” Espana, 
an influential daily printed in 'Tan- 
gier, offers such news as “Crime 
wave in England creates grave peni- 
tentiary problem” and “Violent at- 
tacks against Truman in the U.S 
Senate” (Aug. 9). Nor do European 
countries fare better. A three-page 
picture story in Mundo (Year IX, No. 
131), a serious weekly review, is head 
ed “France Cannot Reorganize Hex 
Army While Undecided as to het 
Eventual Enemy’’— giving the im 
pression that the French are thinking 
in terms of a future war against the 
U.S. rather than the U.S.S.R. Russia 
is considered as beyond salvation, and 
news from her sphere of influence is 


treated more or less factually. The 
Western Allies, on the other hand, 
are being “misled” by their govern 
ments. The individual Angic-Saxon 


appears to be a rather likeable fellow, 
prevented only by his government 
from a sincere admiration of Franco 
Spain. 

Every instance of South American 
friendliness, however, is played up to 
the full propaganda value. When the 
Argentine sent a new ambassador t 
Spain recently (against a U.N. dec 
a national holiday was decreed 
for all Spain. The daughter of the 


sion), 


President of the Philippines, Senorita 
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Victoria Quirino, when holidaying in 


San Sebastian, was received by no 
lesser lights than the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs and of Justice. A 


Spanish Navy captain, Don Indalecio 
Nunez, made news when he flew to 
Santiago de Chile with an invitation 
to send a Chilean delegation to the 
centennial celebrations of the Cas- 
tilian Navy, to be held in Seville in 
October. 

according to the official Spanish 
version, the Western Allies are only 
now beginning to realize mortal 
danger of Communism Humanly 
enough, the prevailing tendency in re- 
Berlin crisis, 
or terrorism in Malaya, is one of “I 


told you so 
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De Gaulle’s Advent To Power 


Becomes More Certain 


By WILLSON WOODSIDE 


d tginm strike violence in France has 

brought the advent to power 
of General de Gaulle sensibly nearer 
Day by day, it is disposing of the 
alternatives. One of these, the con- 
tinuance of government such as the 
present which cannot govern, the 
general public finds more and more 
intolerable. The other, the forma- 
tion of a government of the Left with 
the re-entry of the Communists into 
the cabinet, has been made impossible 








by the clear-cut demands of the latter 
for a complete shift in French policy. 

L’Humanité, the Paris Communist 
daily, has put these as_ follows: 
France must “free herself from the 
burden of the Marshall Pian,” or in 
other words, withdraw from the plan 
for recovery of Western Europe, in 
which she holds the key position. She 
must “throw off the shackles of 
American imperialism,” which means 
refuse the proposed lend-lease of 
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arms and break away from the West- 
ern front facing the Soviets in Berlin 
and Western Germany. And she must 
withdraw from the “anti-Soviet bloc” 
of Western Union. 

The French understand perfectly 
well that what these demands add up 
to is that France would have to sup- 
port and follow Soviet policy. After 
their current experience of watching 
their own Communists deliberately 
wrecking the economy of the country 
on orders from Moscow to smash the 
Marshall Plan at any cost, there isn’t 
the slightest chance that they would 
tolerate a deal which brought the 
Communists back into the cabinet, 
first to share in and then to dominate 
the government. 

If the current strikes were design- 
ed in part as a club to force through 
such a “solution’—and Humanité 
has continued to drum it the whole 
time—they have completely failed of 
that purpose. There is no indication 
that the French people are disposed 
to “buy off” the strikes at that price. 
Instead they have turned still more 
towards the man who, almost alone, 
inspires confidence that he can give 
firm government in the interests of 
France. 

How or when de Gaulle will come 
to power are still difficult questions 
to answer. A healthy tendency has 
developed in recent weeks among the 
Gaullists to welcome a coalition with 
the “Third Force,” or part of it—a 
move which alone would assure a 
new Gaullist government of heavy 
majority support, and assure many 
Frenchmen and foreigners that it 
was not de Gaulle’s aim to set up a 
dictatorship 


De Gaulle and Third Force 


De Gaulle himself referred, in his 
press conference on October 1, to 
“valuable elements” in the Third 
Force—the present cabinet coalition 
of Socialists, Catholic Popular Repub- 
licans, Radical Socialists and moder- 
ate Rightists. The declaration of such 
personalities as Reynaud, Marie, Schu- 
mann, Bidault, René Mayer, Rama- 
dier and Blum that they would be 
prepared to participate in a cabinet 
with de Gaulle would be the most 
encouraging development possible in 
French politics. 

It has been proven that they can- 
not govern France by themselves. 
Without them de Gaulle will come to 
power with the barest majority, or 
just short of it. With their participa- 
tion in his government, it would have 
the widest popular support, and the 
union of their ability with his strength 
would serve to reassure those who 
have doubts of de Gaulle’s intentions 
and find his policies extremely vague. 

The pro-Gaullist paper Aurore calls 
for a coalition “from de Gaulle to 
Blum.” That would have the great ad- 
vantage of assuring the support of the 
moderate part of the working class 
and the petit fonctionnaires for de 
Gaulle—and the question of whether 
he will have any working class sup- 
port at all, or will have to rule with- 
out, or even at first against the work 
ing class is one of the most acute in 
connection with a Gaullist govern- 
ment. 

But the Socialists appear paralyzed 
before this decision. Their party, 
which has lost ground steadily in 
every election since the war and lost 
further favor by torpedoing the last 
three cabinets, in which it took part, 
is badly split. One wing feels a 
strong nostalgia for the Communist 
position on the extreme left of 
French politics, and puts “working 
class solidarity” above every other 
consideration. The other wing under- 
stands that Stalinist Communism is 
not a genuine leftist movement in 
the French tradition but a reaction 
ary movement in the service of a 
foreign power. But it is not prepar- 
ed to join in an all-out fight against 
Communism. 

Lecn Blum, leader of this wing 
and grand old man of the party, who 
used to respect de Gaulle personally, 
has insisted for the past year that the 
Socialists should consider the Gen- 
eral as “Enemy Number One,” ahead 
of Thorez, the Communist. 

The Paris correspondent of the 
New York Social Democratic weekly 
New Leader, Henri Guizot, who re 
ports especially on the Socialist 
Party to his paper, (which carries 
valuable international news, espe- 
cially on Russian affairs) writes in 
the October 23 issue with a certain 
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hopelessness. He finds the French 
Socialists obsessed with the idea that 
strong government from the Right, 
France’s traditional danger, is more 
menacing to the workers than totali- 
tarianism from the Left. 

The Socialists bolster this obsession 
by calling the Gaullist movement 
totalitarian, he says. But for all the 
faults of the movement and de 
Gaulle’s personal failings, having at- 
tended many Gaullist meetings and 
read all of de Gaulle’s speeches, he 
has never discovered any totalitarian- 
ism in the movement. 


What de Gaulle Wants 


Gaullism, he insists, has nothing to 
do with the idea of subjecting the en- 
tire economic, social, professional, 


scientific, religious and even personal 
e 
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present profound transformat 
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de Gaulle has no intention of al 
ing the nationalization and 
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vhich were introduced partly 
his own regime, but wants to 
order, efficiency and economy 
» fields.” 
akes as an example the coal 
y, where “it would be coward- 
odge the problem of creating 
rder.”” Twenty per cent of the 
5s stay away from work daily, 
ese workers recently declared 
nationalized industry: “the 
longs to us, and Lacoste (the 
st Minister responsible) has no 
ss here.” De Gaulle believes 
he 40-hour week is a luxury 
France cannot afford in these 
imes. He thinks longer hours 
iry, but would introduce the 
ve of a profit-sharing system 
1ation-wide scale. His aides 
been studying such a system 
use in 2,000 French factories. 
correspondent concludes with 
servation that, while de Gaulle 
in attractive personality, he is 
in needed to perform the hard 
ipleasant task of restoring ef- 
government in France, and if 
icialists were prompted by rea- 
stead of irrational sentiment 
ie “mysticism” of class solidar- 
hey would admit that the 
il was greatly preferable to 


-er Deaths, More Births 


zot made some interesting com 

in an earlier article on the 
background of the present con- 
Overall production is 


if crisis. The wheat crop this 
is above the 1930-37 average. 
are more cattle than before the 
which means that there should 
re meat, milk and butter. The 
rate is lower than it has ever 
and the birth rate is up a full 
cent over 1936. 
v, he says, since the French are 


culating people who have long 


ced birth control when things 
tt look promising for the raising 
nilies, this latter is a very sig- 
it fact. Can the French worker 
be living so much worse than 
the war as is often said? He 
es he is not, though he gives 
credit to the tripled baby bonus 
e increased birth rate. 

“the pent-up demand of the 
rs for better living conditions, 
years of privation, which has 
into the open with irresistible 

But there is new competition 
his better living, from other 

The farmers prefer to eat 
of their own produce today 
ell it to the government at low 
prices, or even to black market 
s at higher prices, but still for 


paper money in which they have no 
confidence. According to a recent poll 
they are eating three to four times 
the meat they ate before the war. 
The numerous lower middle classes, 
also, do not save and buy bonds as 
they used to do, but spend more on 
food. 


French Class Divisions 


These classes are divided at present 
in France about as follows. Manual 
laborers, including farm workers and 
domestics, 47 per cent of the nation. 
Government officials, employees and 
technical personnel, 14 per cent. 
Lower middle classes, including mer- 
chants, farmers, artisans and the pro- 
fessions, 38 per cent. Medium and 
big capitalists, 1 per cent. 

The lower middle classes control 
the food on one hand, and the retail 
trade on the other. They abhor the 
whole Socialist method of directed 
economy, with the obligation to sell 
to the state, fixed prices and ration- 
ing. They want a free economy. 
They have been shifting from the 
M.R.P. (the new Catholic Popular Re- 
publican Party which mushroomed 
after the war) which has gone along 
on mild socialism, to the right, where 
they believe their interests will be 
defended. 

With this shift, the centre coalition 
has had to shift steadily to the right 
cf centre for its support, and now, 
instead of spanning parties which 
disagreed only on the amount of so- 
cialism to be desired, embraces ele- 
ments which are fundamentally op- 
posed in economic theory. 

The fine art of cabinet-building in 
France is so sensitive to this shift 
that whereas the Schuman govern: 
ment a year ago gave three-quarters 
of the portfolios to M.R.P. and Social- 
ists, and only one-quarter to the Radi- 
cals, the latest Queuille cabinet gives 
only half to M.R.P. and Socialists, 
and half to groups lying to the right 
of M.R.P. 

The bitter wage struggle of the 
workers, Guizot argues, is being 
waged not so much against the al- 


ready emasculated big capital, as 
against farmers, tradesmen, etc., 
whose share in the national income 


has increased since the war, and who 
are competing for the available food 
and better living conditions. He 
seems to imply that the interests of 
the workers would be safer in the 
hands of de Gaulle than in a revived 
Radical party representing almost 
solely the lower middle classes. 

He also implies sympathy with de 
Gaulle’s view that Frenchmen will 
have to work a longer work week, in 
quoting the following figures. The 
average worker is now working only 
217 days out of 365 in the year, miss: 
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ing 52 Sundays, 52 Saturdays, 10 holi- 
days, 14 days vacations with pay, and 
20 days absenteeism. 

How will things develop now in 
France? It is evident from current 
dispatches that the Communists, 
through their ruthlessness in carry- 
ing out Cominform orders to wreck 
the Marshall Plan even if it wrecks 
the French economy, through their 
readiness to allow mines to be flood 
ed, and to arm their party shock 
troops and fight off the police trying 
to safeguard nationalized property, 
have thoroughly alarmed and alienat 
ed the greater part of the nation 

There does not seem to be any 
chance of them being able to seize 
power without the direct aid of the 
Red Army; and the best confirma. 
tion of this comes directly from Mos 
cow. Publishing the letters which he 
exchanged with the Central Commit 
tee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union before the break, Tito 
revealed a fortnight ago that one of 
the strongest claims of Stalin and 
Zhdanov on his unquestioning obedi 
ence was that the Yugoslav Commu 
nist party would never have come to 
power if Soviet arms had not created 
the conditions for this. “The Com- 


munist parties in France and Italy 
could not seize power only because, 
unfortunately, the Soviet armies 
were unable to give them similar 
assistance.” That’s from Stalin. 
While unable to seize power them 
selves, the Communists will, however, 
continue to embarrass in every way a 


government which is committed to 
carrying out the Marshall Plan and 
playing its part in Western Union 


The Gaullists, pursuing a politique de 
pire because they believe that the 
present system of weak coalitions 
must be cleared away as soon as pos 
sible to make room for a government 
that can govern, will not do anything 
” 





to help the Queuille government, but 
continue to clamor for new elections 

In these circumstances, heavily at 
tacked from both sides and seriously 
divided within, its weakness displayed 


in handling the present strikes, it ap- 


pears certain that the Queuille cab 
inet must fall shortly after the As 
sembly reconvenes next month. In 
view of the Communist threat, the 


Marshall Plan 


imperilment of the 


the continuance of its ald being de 
pendent on a balanced budget and the 
checking of inflation and the pro 
gressive decay of the Third Force, it 
seems possible that the Assembly 
Continued on Page 40) 
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His name may be George Wilson, Patrick O'Reilly or Emile Legault. He may 
be a farmer, a lawyer, a carpenter, a real estate agent, a banker, a teacher 


or one of our own employees. His wife or mother might be a shareholder. 


He and about 5.000 other Canadians from all walks of life are the owners 


of Dominion Textile Company Limited. Last year, among them, they did 


$57,838,394 worth of business. 


for the year. 


That was the company’s total income 


Let’s simplify it and say each Average Shareholder did $11,507.07 worth 


of business. That was the money he took in. Now let’s look at what he spent 


to get that money. Here it is, roughly calculated, for the average shareholder. 





Raw materials (principally raw cotton 


$5,730.85 


Starches, chemicals, dyes, packing cases, other supplies 


and operating expenses such as repairs, fuel, power 


light, pensions, insurance and other such items $2,] 


Amount paid to emplovees ee 


Taxes aes aaa tea ne da ee 


one ee ue B10 Cee Ome xe 


Money re-invested to keep the business in a stable 


condition 


Mr. 


which he pays personal taxes too) 


Net profit received by 


indienne 2 Stee 
$ 178.01 

Average Shareholder (on 
$ 388.96 
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Did Coonskin Coats and Hip Flasks 


Leave a Permanent Literary Mark? 


BY JOHN YOCOM 


THE PLEASURES OF THE JAZZ AGE— 
edited by William Hodapp—Clarke, 
Irwin—$4.50 


—" SOME it meant the thrill (or 


routine) of going down a small 
flight of stairs, knocking on a door 
d asking in a whisper for Joe. For 


al 
th meant wearing a coonskin 

\ a hip-flask of bathtub gin, 
esquiring a frizzy blonde, tabbed as 


“beautiful but dumb” and ‘flapper’. 


ers: i 


at and 


also in a coonskin and bedecked in a 
huge vellow chrysanthemum. It 
meant riding in a disreputable top- 


less Ford marked with smart sayings 
and noisily attending the BIG foot- 
ball games. It meant being wise, in 
an irresponsible way, about Sex and 
Atheism and Companionate Marriage 
and looking like males and females 
in John Held Jr.’s cartoons (or vice 
versa). It meant all these and a 
thousand and one other things and 
it was called the Jazz Age—the 
Twenties until the market crash in 
October 1929. 

Could they (or is it “we’?) have 
really been so callow? William 
Hodapp has prepared an anthology 
of the literature of the consciously 
“lost generation” to help us find the 
answer. In passages from the books 
which he thinks best expressed the 
sweet madness of that era he shows 
that, despite the rah-rah here and the 
rah-rah there, a considerable amount 
positive thinking existed. 

If Frederick Lewis Allen’s spright- 
ly, panoramic “Only Yesterday” is 
taken as the apologia pro sua vita 
for the Twenties, this collection of 





of 


excerpts—by F. Scott Fitzgerald 
(‘Josephine’), Vina Delmar (‘Bad 
Girl’), Floyd Dell (‘Moon Calf’), 

), John Dos 


Sinclair Lewis (“Babbitt’ 
I (“Three Soldiers’), Charles 
Lindbergh (“We”), E. M. Hull (“The 
Sheik’), et al can be taken as cap- 


suled historical source material. Not 
that it will serve completely for a 
researcher of the period but it will 
do for a starter. And for researcher 
or not, it is a soft twilight reminder 
of an age that bore its mark on 
everyone of the literate age group 
who lived in even the meanest degree 
of urbanity. Far from symbolizing an 
emotional collapse—as some thought, 
it was a healthy, elaborate escape 
tradition and as such perhaps served. 
some purpose. Today we have just as 
much need for the escape but are too 
wise to fall for bathtub gin or a 
dance called the Charleston, and so 
live in a “permanent crisis”. 

Every Day. Every Way 

Strangely enough, for an age that 
made such deep imprints at the time 
there seems to have been little per- 
manency, despite what Hiram Haydn 
made out in his recent best-seller 
“The Time Is Noon’, an exhaustive 
unfolding of the Twenties’ mores. 
How quaint today seems Emile Coué’s 
psychology of self-mastery through 
conscious auto-suggestion (‘Every 
day in every way ...’’); how juvenile 
the acknowledgement that Elinor 
Glyn’s “Six Days” had anything in 
the way of bedroom chronicling, let 
alone literary integrity. To be sure, 
serious works like John Maynard 
Keynes’ “The Economic  Conse- 
quences of the Peace”, of which Mr. 
Hodapp includes an excerpt and thus 
slyly admits even a coonskin sopho- 
more had some thoughtful moments, 
reflected shadows of the future, but 
since Keynes recanted his own postu- 
lates before he died, even this one is 
now dated. Certainly ‘‘Mother India” 
and ‘Mein Kampf” are. 

The horrors of war are covered in 
Erich Maria Remarque’s ‘All Quiet 
on the Western Front” and Ibanez’ 
“Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse’”’. 
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THE PALE FACE 


When we originally read them, it was 
as if no one could ever permit such 
happenings again — ever. But two 
years ago in reading John Hersey’s 
“Hiroshima” few could feel the same 
surety that he was reading only the 
past and not a prophecy. Mr. Hod- 
app’s collection has an old familiar 
museum quality which, I suppose, 
was inevitable. But there are some 
glaring omissions which, if included, 
might have replaced some of the 
mustiness with fresh air. For in- 
stance, the editor talks of the 
Twenties’ lost generation, the disillu- 
sioned expatriates who wrote first in 
Paris, then in New York and lastly 
on lush Connecticut farms. But he 
fails to mention the one who coined 
the phrase—Gertrude Stein. Another 
expatriate, Hemingway, is left out 
probably on account of copyright. 

As mentioned above F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald is included. In 1920 his “This 
Side of Paradise’, a bad novel but 
an honest one, rang the Jazz Age 
tocsin. But many of those who re 
sponded with something more than a 
coonskin are here overlooked. E. E. 
Cummings, Edmund Wilson, Allen 
Tate, Hart Crane, Wilder, Faulkner, 
Kay Boyle, Willa Cather, Archibald 
Macleish (a few years older, but still 
affiliated with this generation), and 
Louis Bromfield (who vulgarizes its 
ideas) remain for the book Mr. Hoad- 
app will write when he wants to give 
the higher level of craftsmanship and 
integrity that stemmed out of that 
colossal period. 





P 
&. 


The generation belonged to years 
of confused transition from values 
already fixed to values that had to 
be created. It was a negative trend 
in the country’s literary tradition but 
as the depression neared the group 
was becoming more serious, harder 
working, and more fruitful. As critic 
Malcolm Cowley years ago appraised 
the era: “It had been an easy, quick, 
adventurous age, good to be’ young 
in; and yet, coming out of it one feels 
a sense of relief, as on coming out of 
a closed, smoky room, too full of talk 
and people, into the sunlight of win- 
ter streets.” Mr. Hodapp’s anthology 
gently guides one back into the 
smoke-filled, yet colorful, room. 


Te 
Moral \ ictory 
By JOHN PAUL 


ANOTHER YEAR—by R. C. Sherriff— 
Ryerson—$2.50. 


ERE Robert Sherriff sets an ela- 

borate stage for a moral victory. 
The Rev. Roger Matthews, the cen- 
tral character, is a crusading, middle- 
aged vicar of an East London parish. 
His ambition for uplift leads him to 
start a boys’ club. Sometimes he runs 
afoul of the authorities but Mr. Mat- 
thews sees his projects through. A 
dramatic society is formed for the 
boys to make some money. He 
doesn’t expect the show to make 
much but it will keep the boys to- 
gether and introduce more people to 
the club. No financial success, the 


iit Ceahaaar tier re 


sesteihbee 


he mills 


: the 


and 


show opens the door to a new life 
for the vicar and plumps him down 
on his moral battlefield. 

A talent scout from Hollywood has 
caught the play, likes daughter Rose 
mary and gives her a screen test 
Successful Rosemary is off for Hy lly- 
wood, with the vicar and his wife 
going along as the studio’s guests 
but only after the vicar is sure the 
club will be able to get along without 
him. In movieland the vicar gets a 
role himself in the film in which his 
daughter stars. Then, long before 
the movie is completed, he becomes 
conscious of Hollywood's assault on 
his sense of values. When offered a 
long-term contract, he is tempted io 
forget about his boys and his East 
End parish. But he returns ho: 


to a club greatly deteriorated in his 
absence. In a new crusade he stirts 
rebuilding. A moral victory! 

It is a leisurely told novel w a 


plot that wobbles a bit from indirect 
ness, but the central character js 
sensitively drawn, engaging nd 
worthwhile to read about. 
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here to stay 


Pulp and paper has a billion dollars in mills. The mills are here 


to stay and need a perpetual supply of wood. 


Pulp and paper conserves its forests. Pulp and paper has provided 


the best forest protection service in Canada. Pulp and paper 


has the best managed forests in Canada. Many mills already 


have 


forests adequate to provide wood in perpetuity. And the 


industry as a whole is engaged in implementing its declared - 


forest policy ot perpetual yield. 
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Sunshine to Dark to Vital Hope: 
France By. Her Story- Tellers 


By ROBERT AYRE 


FRENCH STORIES FROM NEW WRIT- 
ING—edited by John Lehmann— 
London, John Lehmann—8/6. 

THE TAPESTRY BED—by Louise de Vil- 
morin—Collins—$3.00. 

r E re-arrange these fifteen dis- 

tinguished 


French stories, pub- 
lishe in John Lehmann’s “New 


Writing’ between 1936 and 1946, we 
ave, rising to a terrible climax, the 


rama of our times. The place to 
begin, I think, is with Jean Giono’s 
escriptions of the harvest and the 
bread-baking. Here the people are 
simple, good folk; the only violence 
s; the violence of toil; the earth is 
fulfilled; the ancient, honest ritual 


ids with a dance; close to the earth, 
of its pulse, the men are glo- 
rious and strong, the women are love- 
ly, are as innocent as the sheep 
nd the proud stallions, as nonest as 
the warm bread and as gay as the 
sugary fougasse. Tco idyllic? It is 
me side of peasant life, perhaps the 
nost important. But for another, we 
take the next step, to the mountain 
stories of André Chamson. At a 
nerrymaking in a remote hamlet, the 
nken giant Tabusse precipitates 
ht. The accumulated hostility 
tween neighbors living tco close 
gether in six months of wintry 
solitude breaks into the annual trib- 
ite of collective madness. Well, like 
storm that clears the air, it is soon 
ve Tabusse lies forgotten in the 
and, good fellowship restored, 
ist goes on. There is a horrible 
rery in Tabusse’s fight with his 
ing dogs, but the man’s beastli 
s not condoned, he is an outlaw 
lecency can deal witn him. 


Durable Twist 


m the elementary country folk 
ono and Chamson the scene 
to the bourgeois, with André 
sensitive and sympathetic por- 
tf his mcther, whose education 
er with a “durable twist” that 
her calculating, that was “hos 
tle to the generous movements of 
he heart,” and Louis Guilloux’s ac 
of the quarrel of a man and 
Here human frailty is handled 


understanding and tenderness. 
in interlude comes “Madame 
lon’s Inn”, by Noel Devaulx, a 
itic fantasy, a sort of ghost 


and here is the place to men- 
he other under review: 
Tapestry Bed”, by Louise de 
in. In another stream of mod 
rench literature, it brings to 
which is in itself a pleasure) 
Fournier and his follower Rob 
incis, though it lacks the extra 
sion of “The Wanderei” and the 
of “The Wolf at the Door.” It 
s, like them, to the fairy tale 
The plot, though improbable, 
in irony, humor and pathos. 
Bonvent, a young peasant with 
It of music, is imprisoned for 
a murderer. The prison gov 
encourages him to compose in 
to steal the music and make 
f famous with poor Remy’ 
No one but an old warden su 
pi that Remy is inspired by: his 
ss love for the governor's in 
ble daughter. The tale is han 
htly, with the grace of a writ 
) has some reputation as a poet, 
ere is no shirking the inevitable 
ision. “The Tapestry Bed" has 
ade into a movie and it shoul4 
Charming one. 
this entertainment, we put 
Childish things. With “The Mid 
in”, by Louis Clamorgan, the 
Nters. It is an objective account 
izardous adventure at sea, a re 
endurance and anxiety, but it 
of sinister implications. Only 
‘ls little story and in Antoine 
Exupery’s “Letter to a Hos 
is there any direct reference to 


book 


0 of 


+ war, But the malady of which 
ae was a symptom haunts the 
SOK like a 


nightmare. In “About 
Paul Nizan projects the ob 


SCena .- 
“ne and callous present into the 


past; in “Letter to Cousin Mary” Jean 
Cassou projects the obscene and cal 
lous past into the present, as Shirley 
Jackson (J think it was) did in a 
memorable story, “The Lottery”, in 
The New Yorker this past summer. 

These are both fantasies that you 
do not soon forget. But it is with Jean 
Paul Sartre that the nightmare seizes 
us and the drama reaches its climax. 
“The Wall’, told with intense and 
unsqueamish realism that turns into 
a cruel farce, is a story of the Span 
ish civil war. Spending the night with 


three men condemned to be shot at 
daylight, you are forced to realize 
how me! ean be dehumanized 


through opinion, vanity and lack of 
imagination, and how they can be de 
humanized through fear and resigna 
tion. The other Sartre story, “The 
Room,” horrifying enough on the ob- 
jective plane, is ten times more hor- 
rifying as an allegory, for here you 
have a woman whose life with a mad 
husband has cut her off from all ds 
sire for normal existence. The nicht 
mare of illusions and menaces in a 


dark room has become for her the 
only reality. 
So we have come, from sunshine 


to the dark, from innocence to guilt, 
from sanity to madness. Is there any 
way out? Let us take for epilogue 
St. Exupery’s profound and moving 
essay—it is not a story—‘Letter to 
a Hostage”. St. Exupery speaks pas 
sionately for France, but his message 
is to humanity, for we are all hos- 
Reflecting on the 
poles of existence, he discovered in 
the smile, that transcends all lan- 
guage, caste or political party, the 
advent of the man. “Human respect! 
There is the touchstone! . If hu- 
man respect is established in 
hearts, men will certainly end by 
establishing in return the social, po- 
litical or economic system that will 
sanctify this respect. 
He speaks of the 


tages. essential 


men's 


‘reserves ol seea 
frozen by the snows of the German 
This little 
the vitality of 


presence.” book 
an idea of 


serves. 


gives us 


these re 


About The Case” 
By J. L. CHARLESWORTH 


YOUTH IS A BLUNDER—by Elma 

Napier— Clarke, Irwin—$2.75. 

N 1891, English society enjoyed or 

was shocked at one of the juiciest 
scandals of the century when Sil 
William Gordon Cumming, Bart., 
brought a libel action against certain 
persons for spreading a story of his 
having cheated at baccarat. The spice 
of the libel suit lay in the high social 
position of all concerned, and in the 


fact that Sir William's counsel sum- 
moned the Prince of Wales (late1 
Edward VII) as a witness. The 


Prince’s evidence 
that Sir William lost his 
thereafter he was socially 
though he actually lived until 1930 

On the day that the suit ended Si 
William married a New York heiress, 
whose fortune enabled him to 
up the family estates in Scotland and 
to live in considerable luxury. Five 
children were born of the union dui 
ing the next thirteen years, and it is 
the eldest of these who has now pub 
lished her reminiscences of childhood 
and youth 


unhelpful 
suit and 


dead, 


Was SO 


Mrs. Napier has a witty pen and a 
vivid memory-—sometimes a little too 
vivid, as when she recalls visiting 
Niagara Falls in autumn and seeing 
large blocks of ice going over the 


falls, and finding it peculiar that the 
rule of the road changed from right 
to left when -she drove from the 
States into Canada. She looks back 
with cheerfulness on her experiences, 
which cannot all have been agreeablt 
when one remembers that the lives 
of all the family were overshadowed 
by “the Case.” One gathers only in- 
directly that she 
sentment at the change in the family’s 
position, when she began to realize 
how her father’s disgrace had cut 
them off from their normal life as 


sometimes felt re 


intimate friends of European royalty 
and nobility. A genealogical table 
shows the Gordon Cumming’s direct 
descent from Charlemagne, with 
other royal names scattered through 
the collateral branches. 

There is at least one good story to 
every page of Mrs. Napier’s book. 
One that reveals her father’s genius 
for making enemies, tells of his meet- 
ing in the courtyard of Buckingham 
Palace “a _ distinguished physician 
who at last—at long last—had been 
summoned to a most exalted bedside. 
‘Hullo,’ said my father, ‘what are you 
doing here? Is one of the servants 


Sick; 


) ds ae 
: overty and Picnics 
By AUSTIN CAMPBELI 
THE FAILURE—by 
$2.75 
MAIA—by Ronald Fraser—Clarke, Irwin—$3.75 
SPRING FEVER—by P. 
Green—$2.25 


wy VIEW of the 
- tradition of 


George Vaizey—Oxford— 


G. Wodehouse—Long 


mans 
British 
restrained 


literary 
emotion 


“The lailure”’ is a stirring contrast 
Which will probe the reader’s sym 


pathy *o the roots. It is about the 
silent bravery of a woman, alone in 
London, deserted by her husband, 
who has to fight and suffer for her- 


self and her children. We know of 
no more sharply poignant tale 

The plot is good and the action is 
painfully true to certain vicious traits 
in mass human nature. Realism is 
heaped on realism while the chief 
character makes her brave struggle 
against the numbing pain of exhaus 
tion and the impending fear of star 
vation. Many women, in many of the 
great cities of the world, must have 
the same _ problems—poverty, sick 
ness, lonely childbirth. Such women 


will understand how greatly Lorna 
suffered and how rich was_ het 
reward. The ending is a real su 


prise, both for its action and for its 
nobility. 

It is a little hard, in this strident 
era of human destiny, to accept page: 
of philosophy, even if beautifully 
written, or paragraphs of mysticism, 
even if exquisitely suggested. Hard 
that is, unless you read “Maia” as an 
escape from the drama of the 
world of 1948. 

It is a story of cultured life 
land with appetizing 
picnics on the sea shore 
Normandy and the Riviera. There is 
a passionate and tempestuous love 
story, but it resolves into the futility 
of all passion spent and an accept 
ance of the Buddhistic belief in the 


vast 


in Eng 
incidents of 
both of 





inevitable. In his conclusion. the 
author states his case. “It is indis 
that people should come 
close together and form tiles without 
possessiveness Ol inflam 
mation”. This is perhaps sen- 
sible and realistic but it 
lack vitality 

This is a 
amusing book 
who can read the mystery 
in the rhythms of a tree’s 


pensable 


emotional] 
very 
seems to 
cheerful and at times 
It will appeal to those 
of eternity 


branches 


against the long perspective of a 
brick wall in a back yard. Early in 
the book the author says that he 


owns a Piccaso Perhaps that 1s why 


the book intrigues the mind but fails 


to clarify the theme 





There is, certainly in investment 
profit (paid in grins, chuckles and 
deep guffaws) in “Spring Fevet 
latest product of the Wodehouse forn 

{ whimsy Ur ¢ ol his 
volumes of sho Ss es Oo 1S 

novel and ct Ss qd ot 
Indeed é l« ss xed vith 
moat dl V-Dridge ne ¢ ite S 
of a medieval Stlé 1 Vel OK 
4 pious h sing o 1 
that the readet expe ence 1 
literary spiffing before the s fing 
is ended. Those who agree with 
W. S. Gilbert that a jest has a 
heart of lead vil vor t the 
perennial vitality of Wodehouse’s wit 
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ions for Industry 


For over 50 years, the Dominion Bridge Company has 


been engaged in prescribing for the handling requirements 
§4s ~ : 1 


of Canadian industry—and filling the prescriptions with a 


great variety of cranes and specialized equipment. The following is a typical example: 


R Two Dominion Bridge overhead travelling cranes 


30 and 50 tons capacity 


designed for heavy duty service with a bare minimum of maintenance. 


At the Rockfield Works of Canadian Allis Chalmers Ltd. 


The crane in the rear (and inset) was recently installed, while the one in the foreground 
has seen over 40 years of continuous service. Both are operating 
efficiently under the same arduous working conditions. 


Our experience is at your service. 


*OTHER DIVISIONS: Platework, Boiler, Warehouse, Structural. 


Plants at: Vancouver, Calgary, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal. 


Assoc. Companies at: Edmonton, Sault Ste. Marie, Quebec, Amherst. 
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BOOKS ON WORLD AFFAIRS 


Douglas Reed On Sinister Plot 
Of Zionists And: Bolsheviks 


By WILLSON WOODSIDE 


FROM SMOKE TO SMOTHER—by 
Douglas Reed—Clarke 


$3.00 


S Goreagte REED doubtless will 
aw I l I ] h 


Irwin— 


store iy for a footnote in Nis 
next book Bernard Baruch’s mentio 
last week of “the forces of light ana 
darkness For in “From Smoke t 
Smother” Mr. Reed implies that the 
benign American-Jewish elder states 
man and advise t 1 long successior 
»f | ( ts figure ir siniste 
plot set i world dictatorship 
ruling the ir by aton terro1 
the I iruch P in ) N itomik 
contro Vv] . 1aqus rs in 
Palestine i yacke y the gold of 
Fort Knox 
Can it be a coincidence ne askKs, 
that out of all the ruin of the Western 
world during 30 years nly two 
groups nave profited tne Com 
munists and the political Zionists? 


Inevitably he shows how many Jews 


: +h at t vil 
there were in the early Bolshevik 


ieadersnip many tnere still 





are in local Cor n parties; and 
skips over the long and bitter Soviet 
opposition to Zionism to point out 


recent Soviet support for Israel and 


the Zion 


the pro-Soviet leanings o 





ist extremists there 


Can it be a coincidence, he wants 
to KNOW that there was a great 
transference some years ago of 
Jewish masses from Russia to New 


held in the intimidatory 


Zionists, they can 


York, where, 


grip of fanatical 





be used to manipulate the policies of 
the wealthiest country in the world? 
Their vote swings New York City, 
the city vote swings the state, and 


the New York state vote is a vital 


factor in presiaentia! 


Selecting the Evidence 





‘ . + hy ~~» > + +} 
Can 1 ve 1 colnclaence f i tnat 
anonymous comm) tes I few score 
iTiclals Vnict (,0q preserve US, IS 
solemnly referred t is e ‘United 
mie? + 
Nations has er ] S seat 
, } : + 
New Y su r yncer 
ts trent ) the 
yrievous pro f . Tf } ] pe ) 
Het . 
1e¢ Q } ins A Ss I 
ry: a 
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! es Ss eN Reed’s shar 
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tr ig Sé € America 
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inne t, the dark forces 
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if ~ » 1TY pict Oo! ne 
inister lf whit Douglas 
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mredicting what Hitler would do. T 
some he still rates as a prophet 


He doesn’t quote much from hi 


mid-war book “All Our Tomorrows’ 
a reading of which today will satis 
factorily lispose of his claims to 
prophes In that book he predicted 





“hidden forces’’ would prevent 


all-out 
which he regarded as the sure road 
victory, and make a deal with 
Germany before our armies had won 
1 real victory over hers. Hitler would 
lisappear by 1943 and we would be 
permitted to 
through 
touched 


bombing of Germany, 


march into. Berlin, 
a country virtually un 


by war 


hove 






There is 
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Reed further predicted that after 
a short occupation the British and 
Americans would pull out, and the 
Russians, disgusted, would follow 
suit. At that time, so far from the 
Communists being among the “dark 
forces”, he classed as “imbeciles”’ 
those who were “obsessed” with the 
danger of Bolshevism, and who 
thought it wrong to put weapons in 
their hands. 

In his new book he finds it was 
the master-plotters who put arms in 
the hands of the Communists, and 
part of their sinister design that our 
armies were halted in Europe and 
then withdrawn, to leave the Com- 


munists virtually masters of the 
continent. Bombing having been 


tried to the uttermost, demolishing 


his earlier prediction, he now finds 


| 


aime there is BLM A 


In your car’s performance..... 


theta gee 


that it was the delaying of our in- 
vasion by the dark forces that rob- 
bed us of real victory. 

Why go on? Reed is one of those 
who have become obsessed with the 
“plot” theory of history: all of our 
modern ills spring from a _ secret 
conspiracy which has been develop- 
ing since 1780. What caused the ills 
of the world before that he doesn’t 
say—or why the “hidden forces” 
couldn’t prevent the Jewish massacre. 
Does the reader remember how many 
people believed that if only Hitler, 
Mussolini and Tojo were destroyed, 
we would have a happy world? And 
how many appear to believe today 
that if only the Communists could 
all be locked up, everything would 
be sweet and lovely. Don’t believe it 
for a moment! 





%& No other gasoline gives 


QUICKER STARTING 


¥%& No other gasoline gives 


HIGHER KNOCKLESS POWER 


¥%& No other gasoline gives 


LONGER MILEAGE 


¥%& No other gasoline gives 


FASTER ACCELERATION 


For best results, don’t dilute Sunoco Dynafuel with 


other gasoline. Wait 
empty —-then put in 


until your tank is nearly 
10 gallons of Dynafuel. 


Compare its action against the best gasoline you 


ever used. 


a 
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AN OPPORTUNITY 
EXISTS 


for a company, association or 
other public body to utilise the 


services of an experienced man 
an ex-officer, for the promotior 
and development of sound plan 
and ideas. A skilled writer, he 
is widely travelled, temperate 


robust in health and of good 


presence and seeks a job requir 
ing vision, integrity and ability 
in public and personal relations 
Remuneration is secondary t¢ 
interest and scope. 


Box 115, 


Saturday Night, Toronto 
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that’s The Matter With Old McGill?” 


Continued from Page 3) 


te universities felt that univer- 
should turn out accountants and 
ising executives and even, Hea- 
rbid, journalists, and the func- 
f the scholar was to be that of 
h or crammer fitting students 
siness or professional life. Stu- 
looked to universities to pro- 
hem first with a degree and 
vith a certain method of enter- 
e higher income brackets. 
iay be partly a result of this 
that today there is so little 
ng on public issues in the 
so few appeals to logic and so 
drum-beating and slogan-chant- 
‘ertainly there does not seem 
iny large body of opinion gov- 
by reason or an appeal to first 
ples. 
t is a symptom of the lack of 
ctual leadership in the U.S.A., 
that is also felt here. The Mc- 
Jan will help to remedy this 
ion if the planners achieve any 
s at all. They mean to pro- 
‘ducation and to develop intel: 
ind pressure from without will 
ree them into becoming a glori- 
ocational school (and that is 
flection on vocational schools, 
ought also to be an important 
f our educational system). 
new McGill means to keep up 
pre-eminence in medicine and 
ry, and with her new cyclotron 
ill naturally be a leader in nu- 
physics. She also means to 
pre-eminence in the humani- 
nd the social sciences, and is 
about the business of gaining 
gathering scholars from all 
xf the world to strengthen her 
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James, the principal, feels that 
the first duty of the executive 
if a university to get the very 
nen possible for his faculty, and 
to grant them the greatest pos- 
academic freedom. Dr. H. N. 
ouse, dean of Arts and Sciences, 

is better to have a first class 
ooking through a third class 
;cope than a third class eye 
¢ through a first class micro- 

He wasn’t, he told me, in case 
was any doubt, speaking oph- 


logically. 
therefore, come first in the 
Plan, but there are other 


needed as well to build or ex 
. great university: books, build- 
nd equipment. And naturally, 


t Is Needed 


nnection with the McGill Plan, 
niversity through its alumni 
lends is carrying on an ener 
rive for funds, with an imme- 
bjective of more than $9,000, 


breakdown of this sum is as 
for the pension fund, $3, 
for teaching staff endow- 
$2,000,000; for the Redpath 
$1,136,000; for the physical 
Ological sciences, $1,830,000; 
ciences, $507,000; Faculty of 
nd medical library, each $250, 
ind for a modern languages 
$100,000 
‘mphasis is on men. Five mil- 
llars is wanted to provide the 
ry money for salaries and 
Ss to attract the men to 
If the other expenditures 
lean heavily to the physical 
logical sciences, it must be 
ered that plant requirements 
humanities are not large, the 
m being a log with a profes 
ne end and a disciple at the 


best 


iplement the basic aim of the 
cademic freedom is a prime 
ty. Stephen Leacock, a great 
professor (and, it is fair to 
Toronto graduate) discussed 
ject admirably in an essay en- 
xford as I saw it.” 
days of his youth, Leacock 
fessors were bearded and im- 
nen who did just about what 
ey pleased. By and large there 
Ody with the power or teme- 
question them about their 
Non” or how they spent their 


' Came the day of the business- 
‘niversity president, who was 
pre-oecupied with raising 
Or squaring the government 
‘ith fostering scholarship. He 
terested in showing results 


and quick results. He goaded pro- 
fessors into driving their students 
through examinations. Professors 
had to show something tangible in 
return for their salaries, and that 
something was not scholarship. 


Dr. James is a business man, an 
expert on money and banking, and 
certainly McGill under his leadership 
is in the middle of a campaign for 
funds; but Dr. James is something 
more as well. He is a teacher: in 
addition to his administrative func 
tions, he teaches a freshman class of 
350 students and conducts graduate 
seminars. Also, he is a strong advo 
cate of academic freedom and schol 
arship. 

He says that the main obligations 
of a university are to preserve our 
cultural heritage, to expand the fron 
tiers of human knowledge, to train 

and more important, to educate 
the men and women who will be the 
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leaders in Canadian life, and to in- 
spire young people to develop their 
minds and personalities so that they 
can contribute to the well-being of 
the community. 

If McGill’s planning for the future 
leads to a greater popularity in gen- 
eral for the academic studies and in- 
jects a little more scholarship and 
science into the social sciences and 
engineering, many will rejoice. A 
McGill engineer told me recently that 
in spite of his good engineering train- 
ing, he felt that he lacked the mathe- 
matical and _ scientific background 
when he embarked on his career; to 
make up the lack, he spent years of 
evening study. He now feels that 
this was what he should have learned 
at the university; it would be easier 
to learn engineering on the job than 
mathematics. 

The same sort of thing is being said 
by engineers from many schools, and 
a result of their saying them is the 
rise in courses like engineering phy 
sics. ‘While specialized knowledge is 


them 





for GAS service 
as gathering bamboo. 


natural gas into their villages. 


Today, of course, we use iron pipe. 


We are hurrying as fast as we can ' 
month—but unfortunately, all those asking for GAS are not getting it 


of great importance, the equal or 
greater importance of abstract prin- 
ciples is now being recognized in 
places where it was, a few years ago, 
not recognized. 

This applies very strongly to the 
field of social sciences, which attempt- 
ed to be experimental or exact 
sciences on the one hand, and to solve 
concrete problems on the other with 
more zeal than efficiency. A social 
scientist is credited with the state- 
ment that, if 600 physicists could sit 
down and invent the atomic bomb, 
then 600 social scientists could sit 
down and abolish racial prejudice, by 
gosh. 


Making Whole Men 


McGill’s noted graduates in the past 
have been whole men, andthe pres 
ent credo should insure that McGill 
will continue to produce whole men 
Just to choose one example from the 
past, Sir William Osler, a McGill 


graduate and faculty member, whose 


No Bamboo — Nor Enough Gas Pipe! 


WENTY-FIVE hundred years ago the Chinese used bamboo to pipe 
As more townsfolk wanted gas, it was a 
simple matter to cut more bamboo from the nearest thicket and pipe gas to 


We regret this delay as much as our eager Customers-in-waiting and assure 
you that as rapidly as the pipe-makers can speed up their deliveries to satisfy 
the abundance of GAS orders we have to fill, more residents in the newer 
parts of the city will be able to enjoy the comforts only GAS can give 


And more and more people are asking 
but getting the huge quantities of pipe needed is not as easy 


-laying miles and miles of pipe every 
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earliest university education was at 
Trinity College, Toronto, became the 
greatest physician of his day, and in- 
fluenced physicians and the practice 
of medicine everywhere. He was a 
scientist, and he was a builder; he 
was virtually founder of the Johns 
Hopkins medical school in Baltimore 


Yet in addition to this, he was an 
amateur of the classics, and one of 
the best-read men of his time. His 


knowledge embraced the great litera 
ture of England, France and Ger 
many, as Well as the ancient classical 
authors, and he left a library that 
was considered one of the finest pri 
vate collections inn the world 

Here was a man of great special 
ized knowledge, who was no narrow 
specialist, a man of broad human 
sympathies who achieved - great 
things. If McGill can produce more 
men like Osler—and I have no doubt 


that she will—the people who con 
tribute the necessary funds for ex 
pansion will have made a good invest 
ment 


Establish your priority for complete GAS service in your new home by making 
application as soon as vou buy the lot and decide to build 


The CONSUMERS GAS company 


19 TORONTO STREET 


2532 YONGE STREET 


AD. 6941 


532 DANFORTH AVENUE 
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LONDON LETTER pline too harsh, and the pay too small. Altogether it would seem that all he can to strengthen the ties between 
As a result there is a general short- reasonable demands are being met, the two nations, and he thinks this - 
a age of properly trained nurses. though there is still plenty of room one of the best ways of doines it 
‘¢ H | | ‘ | 1) | Will %, Now, partly as a result of the es- for improvement in working condi- Seldom has a university received 4 
a) » ‘ » » are 5 ahlichme . wy Mattans ae ; ‘tals ] ‘ ; i i eeaae 
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i . ry 9 ‘N ing made to improve conditions in the’ to, if they want nurses. establishment of a new colleg: b 
SS inc 1eV aven t i pnahce profession, especially for probation i known as St. Anthony’s. It is to } 
. . ers, and so to attract recruits to it. EJandsome Gilt organized on the same lines as othe; 
ae By P. O'D Basic allowances for student nurses Oxford colleges, but very nat \ 
“Y 5 é have just been increased from £145 The latest gift to Oxford University and properly a special prefer as 
. London high as it should be. to £200 a year. is the majestic one of £1,500,000 from to be given to French student ae 
mo YELL over a million people. it i Some women are born nurses and It is said that these increases will a French shipowner who modestly to the name of the college, whic Cr 
= \\ aii ad 1. ae ' ny ae mss would take it up as a sort of mission apply to nearly 50,000 students. If prefers to remain anonymous. He probably suggested by its |} a 
a ake ee eae a ee in life, no matter what the pay and they live in the hospital they will pay says he has employed many Oxford founder, the choice is regar “ 
- nN ee Gea ee " Ginn oe a conditions. Unfortunately there are £100 for their keep, but they will have men in his business and has found particularly appropriate. St. Ai Z 
a ation 1ealth scheme. Some of : : * i . ' : : mn 
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, Be saa Beat arene a a a. eas young woman has found the work uniforms, laundry, and meals when in English methods of university edu- by the faithful to recover lost a ; 
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‘ et Ree ae Sees sett és Se ad too hard, the training too much a on duty. There are also to be addi- cation as developing initiative and Where could he be better in 
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SPORTING LIFE 


The Outdoorsman’s Guide 


By KIMBALL McILROY 





\ NY men, and some women, are 
1 iccasionally afflicted, along with 
hangovers and the blind staggers, by 
an inclination to set forth for The 
Greot Outdoors. Perhaps this is the 
result of an unhappy home life. Per- 
haps it is merely the urge to take out, 
on some unsuspecting bird, beast, or 
bass. the pent-up spleen aroused by 
cont nued association with other hu- 
man beings or facsimiles thereof 
such as streetcar passengers, women 
shoppers, and prohibitionists. 

\hatever the reason, these hardy 
escapists take rod or gun in hand, 
dress up to resemble a renovated 


>_< 


ul 

Ivaalx Walton or Dan’l Boone, and, as 
mentioned above, move out into the 
creat open spaces. There they may 
step into (and as likely as not out of) 
a canoe, take to the woodlands on 
foot, or huddle down in some dank 
and dismal blind to spend a few hours 
staring at the sky. In any case, it 
coes under the heading of fun. 

As a civic duty, this department 
supplies herewith a few comments 
upon the outdoor life and the per- 
tinent activities there conducted. 


apap is the only pastime where- 
in a man may honorably pick on 
somebody smaller than himself. 
Usually much smaller. Smaller than 
you'd think was possible. The com- 
pensating factor, of course, lies in the 
fact that the fish is also not infre- 
quently smarter. 

No fish would ever let himself get 
caught, probably, were it not that he 
has almost nothing to lose, a fish's 
life being uninteresting in the ex- 
treme and very wet. A fish’s life is 
dangerous, too, what with having to 
be constantly alert against the possi- 
bility of impaling himself on a pass 
ing jure. If he escapes being caught, 


which he usually does, he is simply 
eaten by some larger fish, which in 
turn...andsoon. The fate of these 
larger fish is one of the major mys- 


teries of fishing. One never sees them, 
thouch one often hears of them. They 
have the strange habit of getting on 
and off hooks. This is known among 
fishermen as “getting away” and 
happens only to fish of breath-taking 
proportions. It is likely that fish 
themselves employ some other term 
for it. Or perhaps they don’t mention 
it at all. 

Fishing can be done in a number 
ft ways. There is “still fishing”, a 
method whereby the ingenious and 
loth‘ul ean fool the public for hours 
thro.gh simple failure to bait the 


hoo Fish do not strike at an un- 
bait hook, and seldom at any other 
kin “Fly fishing’ has many ad- 


hereots sinee the fly fisherman en- 
joys ‘ew dull moments, having such a 
nice ‘arge amount of line with which 
to e: ‘angle himself, his companions, 
and ny neighboring flora. Fly fish- 
erm: . are usually after trout, a small 
but ather pretty fish, or salmon, 
Whic) also come attractively pack- 
agec from the cannery. 


De p-sea fishing is said to be fun, 
and may be, although it doesn’t sound 
muc. like it. Here the fish come 
somewhat heavier, often as heavy as 
the { sherman himself, which as any- 
one (in see conjures up an interesting 
pictue with many engaging possibili- 
Hes long length of stout cord with 
a laivse man at one end and a large 
fish the other. Sometimes the man 
pull the fish into the boat and some- 
umes the fish pulls the man into the 


sea. If the man catches the fish he 
hanes him up on a scale and has his 
phot raph taken; if the fish catches 
the nan no one knows what he does 
With him. Eats him, maybe. It’s 
Probably nothing pleasant in any 
Vent 

: = t about winds up fishing. A man 
‘med Isaak Walton once wrote a 


asl) a . Tr 
0k about fishing. ‘The book sold 


Very well, 


11 This was many years ago. 
It 


id occurred today, Mr. Walton 


voul 
wid undoubtedly have gone to Hol 
gy and we would have had a 

les of fishing pictures. They might 


ave been very good. 

a hunter is normally equipped 
— 4 red hat, a coat with lots of 
ame pockets, and a gun. The pur- 


pose of the hat is to provide a sport- 
ing target not likely to be overlooked 
in the bush. The gun is for shooting 
assorted wild livestock, other hunters 
when available, or, frequently, the 
hunter himself. The purpose of the 
coat with all the game pockets is 
rather obscure; they are rarely used. 

Hunters fall into several categories 
(actually, they fall into all sorts of 
things) depending upon the species 
of bird or animal which is to be the 
object of their wistful pursuit. 

Duck hunters hunt ducks. A duck 
hunter takes refuge in a damp and 
muddy place called a “blind” and 
waits for a flock of ducks to fly over- 
head. A flock of ducks seldom does 
this, so it is often a long wait for all 
concerned. The blind normally has a 
screen of reeds around it, so that the 
ducks can’t see the duck hunter’s gun 
and other duck hunters can’t see the 
duck hunter’s bottle. Duck hunters 
are prone to catch pneumonia or, at 
best, rheumatism. Very rarely are 
they prone to catch ducks. 

Other hunters like to chase after 
pheasants and grouse and snipe and 
such. Often, a dog is used. (Dogs 
are sometimes employed for retriev- 
ing ducks, too. For this purpose it is 
best to have a dog that is not afraid 
of the water. All dogs can swim, but 
many don’t like it very much.) The 
dogs are usually pointers or setters, 
or like to think of themselves that 
way. They point to where the bird is 
and then set Cown and wait for you 
to shoot it. As soon as you have fail- 
ed to do this, the dog points to 
another bird, or sometimes the same 
one. Bird dogs are very patient, and 
have to be. They acquire a very high 
opinion of birds and a very low 
opinion of hunters. The dog thinks 
that he could do a lot better without 
the hunter, and very probably he 
could, too. 

The deer is an animal who gets 
around a lot in hunting circles. The 
deer is not an offensive animal—un- 
less he is hung too long——but he is 
fast on his feet. No experienced deer 
is particularly worried about being 
shot at, but he learns to look out for 
ricochets, which can be tricky. Your 
veteran deer soon learns, too, not to 
stand too close to a hunter. Some 
other hunter might miss. 

Sometimes the deer hunter will sud- 
denly come upon a bear. Fortunately, 
the average bear is not a vindictive 
animal. Usually it is pretty safe, af- 
ter a few days, to go back to where 


.you dropped your rifle. 


UNTERS who find time hanging 

heavily on their hands often go to 
Africa and other’ out-of-the-way 
places after ‘big’ game. This term 
includes elephants, lions and tigers, 
rhinoceroses, and probably Ernest 
Hemingway. Setting up one of these 
expeditions is quite a business, in the 
movies anyway. Sometimes big game 
hunters shoot some big game, but not 
often. However, the natives always 
keep a good supply on hand and will 
let it go dirt cheap. 

The last outdoorman to be con- 
sidered here is the hiker. The hiker 
might be defined as a hunter who 
leaves his gun at home. He knows 
better than to carry that heavy thing. 
It is an amazing fact that hikers see 
a great deal more game than hunters 
do. In this connection, they are much 
like people sitting on a summer cot- 
tage dock, before whom fish jump 
right and left in such profusion as to 
spoil the view. Fish do not jump like 
this in the presence of fishermen. It 
may be that they are shy, though few 
authorities confirm this. 

The outdoors life is a very good 
life, so long as adequate precautions 
are taken. The outdoors in summer is 
very hot. Heat prostration is a dan 
ger which may be guarded against by 
the thoughtful addition to the outdoor 
kit of a thermos bottle filled with 
chilled lemonade, well-flavored. ‘The 
outdoors in winter is very cold. The 
same thermos should be carried, but 
full of coffee, well-flavored. In the 
Spring and Fall the weather outdoors 
is practically ideal, but who knows 
when he’s likely to be bitten by a 
snake? 
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FILM PARADE 


Stately Crime In. XIXth Century 
And Slick Crime In The XXth 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


LTHOUGH the English film _ but the 
. Blanche Fury” can't lay claim his own 
to impressive literacy it has a certain 
Bronte-esque quality: a great dea 


and class aware 


rightful heir, at 
eves 
presently to murdet 


mannered elegance 


both 


any 





rate in 
to the family estate 
This infatuation leads to adultery and 
of which 
lapses the heroine takes easily in her 


ness, combined with a fierce sense of stride. In fact, she doesn’t show any 
aoom. In mood, detail and melodra signs of moral fastidiousness until 
matic intensity it is pure Nineteenth her lover begins to think of clearing 





Century. Only the budgeting is Twen iwav the last obstacle to ownership 
tieth. _ by disposing of the eight-year-old 
The story has to do with a beautif heir. The high principle and rich 
ind penniless heroine (Valerie Hot vomanliness which Blanche displays 
son) who is engaged as governess by it the end of the film will come as a 
her wealthy relatives, owners of a surprise only to people who expect 
fabulous English estate. The gove1 mal, consecutive behavior from 
ness, who Is ambitious, is her eye haracters in melodrama 
on the father of her little charge, and On the credit side “Blanche Fury 
presently she succeeds in marrying is sumptuously produced, with Tudot 
him. Meanwhile she has fallen tem backgrounds that are breath-taking 
pestuously in love with the head in their richness. Both direction and 
sroom played with splendid morose cting, too, have considerable drive 
ness bv Stewart Grange who is not ind intensity. Valerie Hobson, even if 
only the only Plantagenet in the lot she is unable to give complete con 
\e - 


ore» 





<P 
oat. "Do 


a 








innocent 








witcnery in 
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sistency to the character of the hero- 
ine, is always lovely to look at. She 
is one of the most beautiful women 
cn the English screen, and even in 
the familiar attitudes and tones of 
technicolor cinema she contrives to 
cenvey from moment to moment ail 
the style and splendor of a Sargent 
portrait 


Spry Directing. Low Budget 


For movie-goers who prefer their 
melodrama slick rather than stately, 
there is “Larceny,” a film whose spry 
Girection and dialogue helps to com- 
pensate for its lower-price budgeting. 

Hollywood pictures are frequently 
at their best, simply as brisk enter- 
tainment, when dealing with the fas- 
cinating operations of confidence men 
in a world that is never. bright 
enough to outwit them, even if it is 
morally equipped to catch up with 
them in the end. “Larceny,” which 
belongs in this category, is a pretty 
good slickie, whose chief weakness is 
that the grafters’ victims are so child- 
ishly trusting that they hardly seem 
worth the ingenuity exerted to take 
their money from them. Chief victim 
is Joan Caulfield, as a wealthy young 
war-widow, eager to part with her 
money in a good cause. It is no trick 
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at all to wheedle her into raising 
funds for a community youth centre, 
the beneficiaries of which will be 
operator Dan Duryea and front-man 
John Payne. “Who says I’m not a 
business woman?” she asks gleefully, 
writing out a $100,000 cheque and 
handing it to John Payne, whose rue 
ful expression seemed to indicate not 
so much compunction for his victim 
as a feeling that this was too much 
like shooting fish in a barrel. 

The trouble is that all the good 
community-minded people in ‘“Lar- 
ceny” are so weak-headed that one’s 
natural sympathy is thrown badly off 
balance. By contrast the evil doers 
especially Dan Duryea in one of his 
more amiably malignant moods and 
Shelley Winters as a gun moll with 
rlenty of hard, bright spirit—-seem 
like people you might enjoy enter- 
taining in your own home, though 
they would undoubtedly make off 
with the flatware. 

I guess the only moral to be de- 
rived from “Larceny” is that it is 
always best to consult the Better 
Business Bureau before making out 
$100,000 cheques payable to bearer. 

“The Night Has A Thousand Eyes” 
is a fairly routine drama of the oc- 
cult, starring Edward G. Robinson. 
The latter is cast as a stage mind- 
reader who operates to piano cues. 
Then one evening right in the middle 
of a performance he discovers that 
he actually has the faculty of clair- 
voyance and can foretell events ana 
disasters at a distance. This unex- 
pected gift of supernatural equip- 
ment, far from gratifying him pro- 
fessionally, actually gives him the 
creeps and makes it impossible for 
him to operate. He can’t escape his 
fatal faculty, however, and in the end 
it involves him not only with the po- 
lice but with the inevitable pair of 
university psychologists. These two, 
after a discussion of extra-sensory 
perception, just to show they have 
kept up with their reading, dismiss 
the whole affair as hallucination. Of 
course, the supernatural triumphs as 
it was bound to do and the professors 
are left to digest as well as they cana 
psychological phenomenon that can't 
be proved statistically. Thanks to Ed- 
ward G. Robinson’s vigorous perform- 
ance, the film is reasonably entertain- 
ing. However, it isn’t calculated to 
satisfy the students of extra-sensory 
perception or to upset the believers 
in rationally applied psychology. 


SWIFT REVIEW 


THE PARADINE CASE. Court-room 
melodrama, directed by Alfred Hitch- 
cock. Though better-than-average en- 
tertainment it is rather disappointing 
Hitchcock. With Gregory Peck, Ann 
Todd, Valli. 

SORRY, WRONG NUMBER. Ex: 
panded movie-version of the radio 
horror-playlet. Though obviously con- 
trived in plot it contains plenty of 
convincing terror. With Barbara 
Stanwyck, Burt Lancaster. 

THE SAXON CHARM. A thorough- 
going case history of a Broadway 
heel. As the central figure Robert 
Montgomery is able to convey con- 
siderably more charm than is written 
into the script. 








Gordon Jeffrey, organist, will be as- 
sisted by London Chamber Orches- 
tra in Eaton Auditorium, November 
3, at a concert which is being spon- 
sored by St. Bartholomew's Church. 
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M blu Mink by Frederica, Robert Simpson Company 
° 
— Luxurious Appurtenance . « « Like a string of pertectly > 
Lis matched pearls, the mink wrap represents a prolonged quest. tor the many 
J pelts must mate h and blend Hawlessly These in turn, demand the high . 
Ss | est order ol perlec tion in the craft of the furrier. Paradoxically, this most 
ER! 
N ; cherished of furs also is one of the most enduring, with ordinary care 
cA a” 
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By GERTRUDE LANGRIDGE 








Paris for food costs are very high and 
Ff _JOW often do we hear a Canadian rations are irregular. Nevertheless 
H child at dinner time say, “No their meals are adequate. But they 
thank vou. Mother. I’m not hu "96 lack appetite. They have no desire to 

“ How often does a Canadian eat. They go long hours without eat- 

‘ fuse a piece of cake? How o ing and never ask for a snack. Even 
a Canadian child be urged and When we picnic in the woods after a 
coaxed to eat his meal—especiallv if long cycle ride, there is the same 
he happens to be ov of 15? s refrain, “Non merci, Maman, je n'ai 

Yet that is what I hear daily from pas fam. 

" the four French children where I an Take, for example, the day we 
visiting in Paris. There is enough went to the Forest of Fontainebleau. 
food now f them to eat. There is We had breakfast at seven, the usual 
ne C ibur r great va round of two of the small French 

. riety of food on the table to be sure, loaf—-very grey this summer—and a 
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Lovely fabrics get the care 
they need...at Gibson's 


The wonderful volume of fine work like 
Drapes, Slipcovers, Curtains and Blankets, 
handled by us is proof that our methods 
are right and ensure our customers’ 
complete satisfaction. Call MElrose 3591. 
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cup of clear tea for us grown-ups, a 
small bowl of milk for the children. 
As usual they would have left their 
milk had mother not checked them 

Then we set off at once and cycled 
across Paris, an hour’s ride through 
the Saturday morning traffic to the 
railway station. There we _ found 
hundreds of people queueing for the 
trains, a forest of bicycles waiting to 
be checked. It was August 1, the day 
all Paris moves to the country. We 
must then struggle and wait until 
after 12 for our train to Fontaine- 
bleau. It was moreover a very, very 
hot day 

By this time I began to feel 
parched. I’d have given a lot for a 
refreshing drink. Yet no one else even 
mentioned hunger or thirst, neither 
the children nor their parents, and 


politeness forbade my _ suggesting 
food or drink under these circum- 
stances. Fortunately I discovered a 


package of Canadian Life Savers in 
my bag and we all sucked one apiece. 
Philippe the fifteen-year-old refused 
a second Life Saver however. We 
were two hours in that train and still 
no word of hunger or thirst. 

Finally we got off and mounted 
our bicycles to ride the mile or so into 
the town of Fontainebleau to visit 
the Chateau. It was a hot ride in the 
sun up to the Park gates. My tongue 
was hanging out. There it was de- 
cided that Philippe and I should visit 
the Chateau, however, and see its 
treasures while the others waited. If 
we went first to the Forest for lunch, 
they said, we would never leave it in 
time to see the Chateau. 


No I lunger 


By this time though I could stand 
no more. “I must have a drink of 
water,” I panted, ‘‘otherwise I shall 
not enjoy the Chateau, no matter 
how beautiful.” My friends were all 
concern. But there was no fountain, 
no water; so Raoul, my host, sug 
gested we all go across the road to 
the cafe for beer and French pastry. 
“We'll have our dessert first,” said 
he laughing, “and then we'll have 
lunch later.” Even then Philippe the 
fifteen-year-old did not want to come 
along. He wanted to stay and watch 
the bicycles. It was only when I went 
back and literally dragged him over 
that he consented to join us in the 
spot of food and drink! 

That was three o’clock. It was five 
by the time we had seen the wonders 
of the Chateau and then ridden a mile 
or two back into the lovely Forest of 
Fontainebleau. Only then did we sit 


down for our picnic, amused and 
laughing at our strange hour for 


eating lunch. 

Yet the thing that impressed me 
was that in all those hours no child 
had mentioned hunger, nor asked for 
a candy, a drink or even a plum. 
These French children simply are not 


hungry. They are not scrawny, but 
they are thin and undersized and 
pale 


The seven-year-old is now wearing 
very prettily a Canadian dress made 
for a four-year-old. Apparently they 
do not lack energy, running around 
merrily in play. Then suddenly they 
wilt. They drop off into deep sleep 
on the sofa, or in the train. They 
catch cold at every turn, they develop 
stys on their eyes. Their mother is at 
her wits’ end trying to tempt their 
appetites, trying to make them eat 
But the habit of eating little and 
eating poorly lasted too long. 

There were the four years of occu 
pation, two more years that were 
worse rather than better from the 
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type of pu >Le : the comp lers u ould 
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1OUu, S ich as change, upset furn, 
thout, ete., but sometimes it is left 


fo your Own ingenuity to spot them 


Figures in brackets denote the 
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WAGES OF WAR feeding angle. Six years of under- call next day on another friend who & ya 

feeding has undermined the chil- shows me a book on General Lecheye. tn 

dren’s appetites and feeding habits. “I am sending it to my young nephew “tt 

a. N { a - Their mother told me that one eve- who has tuberculosis and likes to ' 
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e A O 4 ppe Cte | OF OO r U € n rarce fuel was terribly scarce she had only’ of children of 13 and 14 these days 
. enough gas either to heat soup for who have lung trouble .. . Is it the 


supper, or water for hot water bot 
tles. She consulted the children who 
chose hot water bottles for bed and 


same thing with you in Canada‘ 
And it is not only lungs. Toda, 
they have taken my friend’s brothe; 








10 soup. These are the children of to hospital. A complete collapse, they ne 
war. The effects do not pass easily said. He is a young man man 24 Hi 
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Piz AT ITS BEST requires perfect baking, and perfect bakin: 
calls for the perfect oven. You'll certainly bake pies to perfectio 
in the oven of a McClary gas or electric stove. The McClar 
oven is completely encased in layers of “‘Fiberglas’’ for perman 
ent insulation. With the new “oven heat control’, you'll b 
sure of the exact oven heat you want. 

You'll enjoy the McClary smokeless, odorless broiler wit! 
porcelain enameled grid; the efficient and convenient cookin: 
top. And you’ll love the balanced design of these stoves, th 
gleaming beauty of the stain-resisting enameled surface. 

There’s a century of experience behind every McClary stove. 
See your McClary dealer 
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qrtively and by night from hiding 
glace to hiding place, always moving 
1, escape the Boches. For four 
wontis they must ever be on the 
move no news from home, able to 
, o message back, just two lads 
from home for the first time. 
they risked the return home. 
ndré, sixteen, had .to continue 
life of a hunted creature. He had 
t nish himself with false identity 
pers. His real documents he buried 
wneath the pantry stones by the 
ioor. For four years this boy 
that life of tension while the 
were at his door. 
» the liberation André has been 
gudving architecture which is a 
4renuous course. This year in May 
ohad to prepare exacting plans for 
nis rk and undergo a severe ex- 
mil tion. The strain proved more 
han he could bear. His nerves snap 
oday he has no strength, no 
e is like a man ill many weeks 
ver. They have taken him to 
, hospital for nervous disorders to 
indergo treatment. The young spe- 
ialist Who came yesterday to exam- 
»him remarked that André is one 
fmany young men. 
André’s weariness is an acute form 
f{ the weariness I see everywhere in 
It struck me at once as I 
uked in the crowds on the street 
travelled with them in the bus 
id subway. The eye has lost its 
sparkle and the mouth is drawn and 
weary. There is animation, of course, 
when two friends meet by chance, 
embrace, Shake hands and chatter at 
full speed. Then one gets off at the 
next stop and the other lapses into a 
passive gaze. The French people as I 
se them in Paris strike me as a 
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FASHION MEMO 


Wear It Long or— 


Wear It Short 
By ISABEL MORGAN 


THE long or the short of the hair 

situation is strictly the individual’s 
problem. Many women are cutting 
their hair short. They have found 


that short hair is not only becoming, 
easy 


but comfortable and 
groomed. However, 
there are times 
When you want to 
dress your hair as 
only it can be done 
With long hair. 
This is easily ac- 
Comp!ished by the 
Additions of hair 
pieces —curls or a 
Witch. They can be 


to keep 





sed in a variety 

bf ways to suit 

our \ hims Sree On tare 
fer SOF d OS 

Joa Chandler, _ ane 

seen Alfred Hitchcock’s ‘Rope,’ 


lispla.s her new “Rope” hairdo. In- 
spirec by the picture’s name, Pere 
West re, head of makeup and hair- 
dressi¢ for Warner Bros.’ studio, 
Create | the coiffure for Joan, utilizing 
4two stem switch for the additional 
elect 

The basis of any coiffure is scru- 
Wot clean hair. Starting with a 
h brushing of the hair, then 
, with your favorite shampoo, 


| is softly waved in front for 
lelg Joan has a small piquant 
Hace, ith a wide, smooth brow. It 
Vas essary to give her height but 


ieccentuate it. The second re- 
vas to keep the hairdo simple 
and unadorned to 
correspond with 

& inf, Joan’s fresh, youth 

tag ful appearance. 

} Using Joan’s own 

hair, Westmore 
waved it softly in 
front, brushing the 
sides smoothly to 
the back, pinning 
| the hair to the 
nts tJ Nape of the neck, 





ec with the ends of 
NEAT ROLL the hair free. The 
switch was brush- 
cont it gleamed, then divided in 
att, ling each half loosely over 
™ ver, giving a twist effect. Plac- 
cr sig center of the twist behind the 
en ive, it was caught with pins 
_‘ilervals around the head. At the 
be the neck Joan’s own hair was 
Shed smoothly over the ends of 
et tucking in all ends of the 
to a smooth roll. 





nation of infinitely weary people. 

Is it any wonder that they seem to 
lack energy in their public affairs? 
Is it surprising that they feel bitter 
and disillusioned about their faulty 
food distribution, the Black Market 
and the high cost of living? Is it 
really to be expected that they should 
react by more than a shrug of the 
shoulder to each new government 
crisis? 

This summer they seemed to be 
pinning their hopes on a good harvest 
to bring some comfort to their lives. 
It had been raining and cold in Paris 
and my hostess said she woke up to 
hear pouring rain in the night and 


think to herself, “Oh dear, again the 
crops will be a failure and this win- 
ter bread will still be short and ra- 
tioned and it will still be dark and 
nasty. If only we had a good crop of 
grain!” However the country folk 
reported high hopes of the harvest. 

Certainly as I journeyed by train 
to the Loire valley the fields of grain 
looked rich and lovely. The stooks of 
grain neatly piled in_ criss-cross 


formed anseven and regular pattern 
like Knots in a counterpane. Here and 
there were still horse drawn wagons 
being loaded by peasants, a picture 
indeed. But are these fields not some- 
times very small, alternating with a 


patch of vegetables or a field of 
vines? I could not but think that in 
that arrangement of farm land there 
must be a waste of man-power. 
French agriculture is undoubtedly 
picturesque. Is it as efficient as mod 
ern economic pressure demands? 

These thoughts perhaps have seem 
ingly wandered a long way from the 
children’s “No thank you, Mothe1 
I’m not hungry.” But I can only won 
der and suspect to what extent the 
present French crisis is due to a lack 
of Vitamn Bl, that vitamin that 
gives appetite, whether it be for 
lamb chops in particular or life in 
general 


You may also enjoy this classic "Tweed" fragrance . . . 


GENTLEMANLY SPEAKING 


"F’HE swirling skirt, the 
Adorn the pretty girls today, 


Who follow Fashion's tortuous way 


It is a trait I do not blame 
\Jl Modes to me are dull and tame 
same! 


But oh, their eyes are just the 


And if they look on me and smile, 
Whether in simple truth, or guile 


skirts are out of 


J. E. M. 
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MESSENGERS 


Voice O} The Arctic 


By LYN HARRINGTON 


ee a boy The message wings its 

way across the Barren Lands of 
the Canadian north, over the ice 
bergs, and mountain peaks of Labra 
dor ‘And he looks just like you, so 
we’re calling him Michael,” the broad 
cast goes on 

And all across the Arctic, smiles 
are exchanged between friends who 
are listening in. Friends they are, 
though they have never seen the 


} +} » . ¥ y hoe nroid ne 
sender of the news or the proud new 


fathe 

For the free weekly budget of news 
broadeast to the Arctic from Novem 
ber to March is the favorite program 
of the north. It’s everybody's busi 
ness, whether designed for Frobisher 
Bav in Baffin Land, or Aklavik at 
the mouth of the Mackenzie River 


jiscovered that fo1 


One Mountie ¢ 
himself Over the air waves came a 
recipe he had requested from his 
mother it the last mailing. She 


neglected to state what it was, so that 
wherever he went for the next few 
months, that concoction was served 
to him He ate it for dessert and for 
breakfast cereal, as cookies and as 


hot-cakes 


News And Gossip 


That's one thing about the broad 
casts—the recipient can’t talk back, 
or ask for further details. The 
Northern Messenger Service is a 
weekly half-hour program of news otf 


home folks and family gossip. All 
messages must be strictly personal! 
During war years, messages were 


the R.C.M.P. and often re- 


worded to make certain that no code 





nessages could help the enemy 

Letters p into the offices of the 
Can Broadcasting Corporation 
in Toronto. Formerly senders were 
pern itted 50 words, but with the in 
crease in population in the north, 25 
vords W mit, unless the 
traffic is very light. Three men and 
yne Woman read the messages, which 
ire recorded on wax. The discs are 
then sent to the broadcasting stations 
iO —uirin g 

The Northern Messenger Service is 

yadeast from Watrous, Saskatch 





5 
hy you 


your C 


ewan, and Winnipeg, Manitoba, on 
Friday nights to the western Arctic 
The same news goes out from Sack- 
ville, New Brunswick, eight days 
later to the eastern Arctic. These 
stations are chosen as those being 
most regularly heard in the areas 
served. 

Sometimes Northern Lights inter 
fere with reception. But tests have 
proved that 50 per cent of the mes 
sages get through perfectly with no 
interference, and that a very small 
percentage of the messages are lost 
through transmission freaks. But 
even so, the message usually gets 
through, though it may be months 
before a trapper meets someone who 
has heard it perfectly 

Other disasters can happen. In 
one trading post, the apprentice clerk 
told how they “had carefully rationed 
the battery. It had been kept wrap- 
ped in blankets behind the stove, 
coddled like a baby, We had not 
even listened to the usual radio pro- 
grams of music for we were waiting 
to hear the Northern Messenger 
Christmas broadcast. Came the day 
we had only a week to wait. And 
then—disappointment. The battery 
had given up the ghost.” 

In such circumstances it is nothing 
unusual for a lonesome man to hitch 
up his dog-team and make a trip of 
300 miles just to hear that special 
broadcast. That night, ifseyver, there'll 
be a message for him. Thé broadcast 
spills over the half-hour? sending out 
some 300 messages 9n Christmas 
night, and everyone in the Arctic 
keeps the tryst with his radio. 

The Northern Messenger Service 
was orginated in 1926 oKDKA, Pitts- 
burgh, at the suggestion of Canadian 
executives. In 1933, it was taken 
over by the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation which has continued it 
ever since. Primarily the service is 
designed for swift communication 
with government officials, health 
authorities and the Mounted Police. 
Trappers, traders, settlers, miners, 
missionaries and all others through- 
ut the Arctic and Subarectic are 
secondary, but they get most -of the 
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The list of receiving stations is 
lengthy, ranging from Attawapiskat 
through to Great Whale River and to 
Wolstenholme. American _ soldiers 
and airmen on isolated Southampton 
Island get their share of the mes- 
sages. Anywhere in the Canadian 
north where there is no other means 
of communication with the “outside” 
the messages bring cheer and news to 
lonely men and women. 

The messages are usually cheerful 
“Judy has mumps on both sides!” 
comes over the air waves with a 
chuckle. Occasionally they are 
gloomy, such as “Our trailer went up 
in flames just this side of Minnea- 
polis. We just had time to get the 
car unhooked.” 


N lany Tongues 


While most of the messages are in 
English, quite a number are in 
French. Not unusual was the mes- 
sage to Lac du Brochet in Manitoba, 
“Serons avec vous de pensée et de 
coeur. Priez pour nous a messe de 
minuit.” 

Messages sometimes come through 
in Indian (a trial to the Toronto an 
nouncers) which mean great prestige 
to the recipient. So far no message 
has come through in the Eskimo lan 
guage, although there have been 
messages to individual Eskimos from 
post managers out on furlough. For 
Indians and Eskimos love to gather 
around the radio, and hear the mes- 


A second’s lag in reaction time 


tween a safe stop and damage or injury. And that difference 
constitutes careful, safer driving. When drivers by means of 
tests, learn how long it takes them to stop they’re potentially 
more careful drivers... it’s a fact that ‘forewarned is forearmed’! 

That is the thought behind the operation of the mobile 
driver testing unit designed by John Labatt Limited — part of 
a campaign, planned in the interests of public safety, to re- 


duce the toll of accidents. 


A noted Canadian safety authority says: ‘A vitally important 


part of an effective traffic safety p 


equipment and personnel that have been provided have enabled 


‘us to make a very useful beginn 


students are now under way in several Canadian schools.” 





SHE'S LOOKING THREE WAYS «/ 
once —It’s vital to be able 10 see Ve- 
hicles approaching from each side. 


ANSWERS: (>-€) 








THIRTY FEET OR FIFTY FEET? This girl's foot reaction is being timed. 
Stopping her car in a hurry can mean the difference between a bad 
scare and a bad accident. A light on this machine flashes — and a 
stop watch records her speed in applying the brakes. 
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sages, whether or not they under- 
stand English. 

When the spring mails go out, they AS HLEY & C RIP PRy > 
cften carry gifts to the announcers : a, Seer 
from the people of the north. Mittens ; 
of snowy white caribou hide, brown ‘ 
moosehide moccasins with beaded a os ae 4 
designs, or whalebone carvings. It’s e 
understandable when you recall the . 4 
messages they have relayed “2B “no 

For what could be more thrilling | ne 
to a lonesome prospector than a i 
feminine voice over the airways, : : — 

“Hello, darling, everything has been meee a, 
as wonderful as it could be without c 
ycu. Don’t forget—I love you.” 
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SPEAK OF HER GENTLY 

peering of her gently, if speak you 
will; 

[’ll look for joy on another hill, 


MU 
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the \ 
Ht 


hert 
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Your Portrait 
Becomes 
the perfect 





In a distant place that is fresh and 


green, ° ° 
Where never her laughing face was Christmas gift 
seen, 


and portrays 
you 
as you are! 


Where never her slender foot has 
gone 
tunning and eager in the lawn, 


Or her white hand touched a blade of 
grass, 

Where never her shadow once did 
pass 


Ashley & Crippen 


196 BLOOR ST. WEST 
KINGSDALE 6113 


Speak of her gently but, oh, be brief, 
Little has beauty to do with grief! 
H. F. DOUGHER 
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STEADY THERE! 4 Jight flashes if the stylu 
held in the driver's hand touches eith,» side 
of the groove. This test measures ste« lines 
... the ability to hold a car on a narrow path 
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HOW DO YOU RATE AS A DRIVE! 


Motor vehicle records show that m: 
accidents are caused by drivers than 


may make the difference be- 













road conditions and mechanical trou! 






How safe a driver are you? Try this qui: 







1. How many feet per second does a 
travel at 30 miles an hour? 
(a) 36.7 feet 
(b) 44.0 feet 







rogramme—is education. The 













ing. Courses for high school (c) 51.3 feet © Oy 
é fron 

Unit 

2. How long does the average driver tc: ¢ ture 






to apply his brakes? 






(a) \ second 









(b) \% second 
(c) 






34 second 












3. What distance is covered in bringing 2” 
average car travelling at 50 miles »2r 
hour to a complete stop ? 






(a) 100.5 feet 
(b) 164.0 feet . 
(c) 242.5 feet 














STRONG ENOUGH? A hand erip 
of at least 50 pounds is considered 
necessary for safe driving. 


(>-Z) (9-1) 
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Live Wire on West Coast 


By JOHN YOCOM 


ft JRMER Torontonian whose ef 
\ f rts are making musical life on 
st coast more attractive is Al- 
yrt . teinberg, assistant conductor of 


| rhe \ 
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ids 000 head of livestock and poultry 

aon ry province of Canada and the 

— tates, plus hundreds of other fea- 
a 


SP “TACULAR HORSE SHOW 


* IN! “RNATIONAL ARMY JUMP- 


THE ROYAL FLOWER SHOW 


blot” us display ef gorgeous, colorful 
oe ' breath-taking beauty ... a sight 
ili 


ROYAL COLISEUM 
ONTARIO 


J. A. Northey 
Will. A. Dryden 


the Vancouver Symphony Society 
Since the fall of 1946 when he was 
invited to become its concertmaster, 
he has had an increasingly heavy 
schedule of solo performances, con 
ducting duties, and more especially 
“inspirational” work, which has pro 
duced excellent results. 

When Steinberg arrived, he found 
a great many choral and orchestral 
organizations, but in spite of separate 
enthusiasms “a curious lack of cohe- 
sion among the groups to form a real 
musical panorama for Vancouver.” 

As a first corrective measure he 
talked about the necessity of putting 
the symphony on a permanent basis 
and the next season it was accom- 
plished. Then Steinberg inaugurated 
Children’s Concerts for the first time, 
selling the Vancouver Daily Province 
on the idea of sponsoring two con 
certs each season for youngsters. 
When the Community Arts Council 
was formed in 1946, Albert Steinberg 
was asked to be chairman of the mu- 
sic committee. Sharply conscious of 
the lack of real chamber music in 
Vancouver, he managed to have the 
Arts Council, in conjunction with the 
Musicians’ Union, sponsor a chamber 
opera, “Julius Caesar” by Handel, for 
a Canadian premiére at the Point 
Grey Auditorium. The enthusiasm 
stirred up by this concert and Stein 
berg’s inspiration led to a permanent 
group being formed which is now 
called the Friends of Chamber Music. 

This organization presents four or 
five concerts each season. Not only 
are the chamber works of the class 
icists performed but also at least one 
novel work at each concert. For an 
opening program on Nov. 1, a cham 
ber orchestra under Steinberg’s di 
rection will perform in the Hotel 
zeorgia’s Aztec Room; the concert 
will include Canadian composer John 
Weinzweig’s “Divertimento” 

Steinberg’s approach evidently 
makes a direct appeal to youth; last 
season he was made musical director 
of the Vancouver Junior Symphony, 
a lively group of talented young 
people ranging in age from 16 to 24, 
and a great credit to the musical de 
velopment of the city. Many of its 
players have graduated to the senior 
symphony. This winter as assistant 
conductor of the Symphony Society, 
Albert Steinberg will conduct 12 
concerts—4 children’s, 4 for U.B.C., 
and possibly 4 Pops. Just to fill in 
any time that may be left, this talent 
ed, energetic musician will make solo 
and orchestral appearances on C.B.C 


Shake-Down Cruise 


Shake-down cruises are meant to 
show up faults for the skipper and 
crew. The Toronto Symphony Or- 
chestra, under assistant conductor 
Paul Scherman, was on an initial Pop 
cruise last week, with a good sized 
audience in renovated Massey Hall 
aboard for the ride. The orchestra 
played fast and loud, showing a vital 
ity of expression and dynamic re 
sources but little of the fine control 
and sectional balance so apparent at 
the end of last season. Tenuous pas 
sages in Dvorak’s “New World” Lar 
go, for instance, were roughly or un 
certainly handled. Horns and strings 
were ragged in the accompaniment 
of the “Mignon” aria for French 
Canadian guest-artist, Pierrette Alarie. 
However, the passengers were glad 
to be on the Pops trip, and as with 
all shake-down cruises, the old T.S.O 
will derive much from theirs. Mlle. 
Alarie has a refined technique; her 
singing is distinguished by a purity of 
vocalizing and a simplicity of expres 
sion that impress her audience, if not 
gaining rapport with it. However, 
with no criticism of her technical pro- 
duction, we would have liked a little 
more variety—a little less sameness, 
a little more fire here, a little more 
tenderness there—in interpretations. 

Last week in the initial concert of 
the Eaton Auditorium Musical Arts 
Series, Hazel Scott, dusky, beauteous 
talented pianist, displayed resplend- 
ent keyboard work in various expres- 
sions of jazz—original boogie- woogie, 
blues, swing versions of the classics. 
But the first part of the program 
Bach and Rachmaninoff Preludes and 


SATURDAT NiGat 


Chopin Etudes—were more excuses 
for showing off Miss Scott’s versatil- 
ity than finished, expressive presenta- 
tions of serious works. However, with 
her elfin chromatics and her hold-on- 
to-your-hat piano style, Hazel Scott is 
in a class by herself. The auditorium 
was jam-packed; hearers cried for 
more and more of Hazel’s inventive 
piano, She ended a piece only when 
the instrument needed to be cooled 
off, 
e 

The first two concert and theatre 
series of the Forest Hill Community 
Centre have won nation-wide acclaim 
for balanced programs of high level 
entertainment, all-Canadian talent 
with the accent on youth, the com 
missioning of young Canadian com- 
posers, and aiding the achievement of 
a richer pattern of community life 
generally. The Centre has announced 
its third series of six outstanding 
events, opening on Nov. 8 with the 
New Play Society’s presentation of 
“Joan of Lorraine’ 

Leo ‘smith, well-known composer, 
author, and ’cellist, will present a re 
cital of chamber music at the Heli- 
conian Club on Saturday afternoon, 
November 6, at 3.30 p.m. Mr. Smith 
will be assisted by Myrtle Bruce 
Brown, Robin Paterson, Anna McDon 
ald and Harold Sallach, singers. The 
special feature of the recital will be 
Mr. Smith’s performance on _ the 
viola-da-gé mba 


Rolie’ Rec ital 


By FREDERICK ARTHUR 


6 pes shade of Frederic Chopin, ho- 
vering over Toronto’s Eaton Audi 
torium last Saturday evening, must 
have rejoiced greatly. Long lines of 
citizens trying at the last moment to 
purchase ticixets; equally long lines 
filing into the hall—-all this to hear 
Mme. Lubka Kolessa play an entire 
program of Chopin’s works. Whether 
or not we car. now call Mme. Kolessa 
a Canadian, Wwe must earnestly hope 
that she chooses to remain in Canada 
As teacher of piano at Dr. Walter’s 
Conservatory Senior School she ai 
ready has developed a number of 
young pianists, giving them that illu 
Sive yet essential quality which dis 
tinguishes the concert-artist from the 
usual graduate pianist. And her pro- 
gram last week proves that she in- 
tends to remain, for a long while yet, 
where Bruno Walter placed her sev 
eral years ago—among the top pian 
ists of this modern world. 

It was a widely varied program and 
while perhaps there was greater tech- 
nique than deep feeling, there was 
quite enough of the latter to satisfy 
most of us. With the possible excep 
tion of the Scherzo in the B minor 
Sonata, the audience enjoyed most 
her playing of two groups of Etudes 
and Waltzes; in the latter she con 
trived to communicate that Parisian 
gaiety which most young moderns 
Ponte 
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And At Smartest Shops In Every Tow 


nique which Chopin expected, 














with the more supe1 
Strauss. In direct sclely as a Marci Funebre 
good to hear the made all too common. Early in 
B flat minor evening the audience showed its 
with the crisp tech preciation, Mme. Kolessa_ recei 
rather five calls before the intermission 





Makes a tall dense 
hedge in two years 


Grows in sandy or gravelly soil. 
Needs very little water, but plenty 
of sunlight. 


Each per Each per 

Sormore 25 or more 
15-18 inches 35 .30 
18-24 inches 45 35 
2-3 ft. 55 45 
3-4 ft 65 55 


We grow a complete line of 
Evergreens, Trees 


Shrubs, etc 
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5895 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal, P.Q. 
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JUNTOR CITIZENS 


Red Cross 


By M. 


"THE current idea that Canadian 





school children should help chil 
dren overseas is not new to the 
8S0,000 of th inior Red 
Cross. é EE joing tha 
very thin \ 1 years 

So far, they h t rt S800 000 
worth of food, clothing, school su 
plies and other relief to children 
Greece, France, Norway, Russia, Po 
land, Yugoslavia, India, China, Hi: 
land, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Be! 
gium. and Great Britain. The Na 
ticnal Junior Red Cross Service Fun 
is far from exhausted and more co 
tributions continue to < é fron 
classroom Branches across Ca 1 

Perhaps, if this overseas relief pro 


ject had been the sole work of thi 





organization, it would ive created 
a greater impact upon public con 
sciousness. As it s, the embel 
have carried on this additional work 
as part of their Junior Red Cross 

tivities without any let ip whatever 
in the other phases of the pro 


gramme 





o? 3 
Can you find the 
Hidden Question? 


Look for it in 
SATURDAY NIGHT'S 
‘Brain-Teaser’’, 
November 13 
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AUDREY GRAHAM 


unior Red Cross is Red Cross in 
the schools. Its programme stressing 
Health, Service, Good Citizenship and 
World Friendship is designed to pro- 
mote the s mental and physical 
health of the school boys and girls 
ho are members. The organization 

s inte with over 33 million 


t 
7 
i 


embers nN o ountries 
Canadiat embers are in touch 
t school children in other coun- 
tries t] igh vorld-wide exchange 
) Olios. These are albums com- 
s a Branch project to tell in 
picture and story of the young 
ople’s homeland, their native city, 
listrict, school and Junior Red Cross 
Branch. It was this international as 
t ) th organization with its 
ortun S43 understanding and 
oodwill that 1 Sir Phillip Gibbs to 
write The front door of every little 
school that Junior Red Cross is 

i T n W vorlid.” 
During th r these internationai 
contacts were to a large extent cut 
ff. Canadian Juniors, conscious of 
¢ isturbing isolation, were eager 
to help thei listant friends. They 
began to send various sums of 
oneyv, the preceeds from class or 
schcol bazaars, plays, concerts, fairs 
ind other projects, to the Junior Red 
Cross f fice The money was to be 
used, s } Branch treasurer ex- 
essed herever the need is 
createst Phat was the beginning of 
the National Junior Red Cross Ser- 

vice Fund. 


Just recently they have sent $100,- 


00 worth of food and new clothing 
oO the children of Great Britain. It 
is another instalment, so to speak, in 





FREE--2 tins of S 


EASY-TO-DIGEST BABY FOODS 


Buy Any Two or More — Get Two Free, One Tin Of 
Libby’s Custard Pudding and One Tin Of Libby’s 


Applesauce, When You 
Present Coupon Below To 
Your Grocer 


Mothers! Don’t overlook thi: 
Opportunity to obtain two full- 


it to your grocer. Then purchase 
iny two tins of Libby’s Baby Food 
which you prefer. When you pre- 
sent this coupon your grocer will 
give you two tins of Libby’s Baby 


Food—one tin of applesauce and 


size tins of Libby’s easy-to-digest one tin of custard pudding— 
Baby Foods, absolutely free. Just absolutely free! Act now. This offer 
fill in the coupon below and take expires Saturday, October 30th. 
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| THIS COUPON ENTITLES BUYER TO ONE TIN OF LIBBY’S APPLESAUCE 

| AND ONE TIN OF LIBBY’S CUSTARD PUDDING FREE WITH THE PUR- | 
| CHASE OF ANY TWO OR MORE TINS OF LIBBY’S BABY FOOD AT THE ! 
| REGULAR PRICE. NOT MORE THAN 2 FREE TINS PER PERSON. COUPON | 
ACCEPTABLE BY YOUR GROCER ANYWHERE | 
| This offer expires this Saturday, October 30th. | 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


a series of friendly gestures toward 
that country. There was a previous 
shipment of $81,000 worth of food; 
$5,000 worth of drugs to combat coe- 
liac disease; and a consignment in 
the last few months of 25,000 pairs 
of used repaired shoes collected and 
sorted by the members. 

Relief supplies from the Canadian 
Junior Red Cross are sent to the 
Junior Red Cross of the countries in 
auestion for distribution. The effi- 
ciency and value of this measure 
have been shown repeatedly. For ex- 
ample, when the Norwegian Junior 
Red Cross was asked to suggest some 
type of relief that was urgently 
needed, the reply was that there was 
a great shorta ige of layettes. A $35,- 
000 consignment was purchased in 
bulk and sent to the Norwegian or- 
ganization for sorting and distribu- 
tion. 

Some time later, Canadian Juniors 
learned that high school members of 
the Norwegian Junior Red Cross in 
centres all over the country had 
compiled lists of the names of needy, 
expectant mothers. They sorted the 
articles into groups consisting of 
cemplete layettes and then called 
the homes to deliver the gifts from 
Canada. 


= Benes Ae 
Phank You 
Leiters of thanks, individually, and 
later collectively in a_ beautiful, 


leathei album, were received 
by the Canadian members letters 
from mothers and from the teen-age 
members themselves who were par- 
ticularly grateful ‘for the trust you 
show in our Juniors for letting them 
distribute the things.” 


-hound 


All correspondence of this type is 
given the widest possible circulation 


through the provinces to Branches in 
schools across Canada. There have 
been literally thousands of letters 
end “thank you” albums from the 
children of countries that have re- 
ceived supplies 

A great many have come from 
Czechoslovakia. There, during the 


months of January and February of 
last year, 250,000 school children in 
areas most affected by the food short- 
age paused each morning to enjoy a 
cup of cocoa and a roll as a supple- 
ment to their meagre diet. The cocoa 


and rolls were made from the 7s 
tons of cocoa and 500 tons of flour, 
part of a $51,000 shipment of food 
sent by the Canadian Junior Red 
Cross: 


Word that an appalling shortage of 
the simplest school supplies was hin- 
dering the return to normal school 
l.fe in various European countries 
brought forth a practical response. 
Large consignments of school sup- 
plies, such as pens, pencils, copy- 
books, scribblers, blotting paper and 
other small but essential items, 
packed in convenient units ready for 
Se rneenen have been sent to the 

unior Red Cross in Norway, France 
and Czechoslovakia at a total cost of 
$35,000. 

Canadian Juniors have followed the 
reports of these and many other ex- 
penditures from the National Junior 
Red Cross Service Fund with Keen in- 


terest. They have read of each new 
project in the News Letters of pre 
vincial directors and in their maga- 


The Canadian Red Cross Junior. 
Stories in the magazine and letters 
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Phato by 
Margaret Ireland, Wiinnipeg-born 
concert pianist and pupil of Hors- 
will recital at 


Aud. 


zowski, present a 


f-aton on evening of Nov. 6. 


of thanks from abroad .have kept 
them informed about the distribution 
of their gifts. Teen-age editors have 
featured news of overseas relief in 
Junior Red Cross High School Bul- 
letins and supplemented it with an 
eceasional editorial to remind their 
readers that, “The people of Europe 
are still looking to us foi help.” 

This work for children in other 
countries has been carried on simply 
as an adjunct to the Junior Red Cross 
programme. The members have in- 
creased their efforts toward the im- 
provement of their own health and 
the health of others. Their record of 
war work, apart from relief for chil- 
dren, would be a credit to any organi- 
zation. They have taken part in a 
wide variety of community and Red 
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Cross activities. Their support of the 
Junior Red Cross Crippled Children’s 
Fund has never wavered. In the 
year alone, they provided money fo; 
the treatment of 2,598 cases \ ch 
brings the total number of crippied 
children assisted in this way io 2°.9¢3 
since the organization was founde:} 26 
years ago. 

To Canadian school boys and «; 
who are members of the Junior heq 
Cross, relief for children in war ‘je: 
astated countries is not somethin. to 
be undertaken in response to a «pp. 
cial, isolated appeal for funds. is 
part of a greater objective—to t in 
every possible way, through the iP. 
suit of health, service to others, ind 
by taking responsibility, to be © 10d 
citizens of Canada and the wo 
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irst week in November, as has 

customary for many years, 
n set aside for the observance 
adian Book Week. From Octo- 
' to November 6, _ libraries 
res, service and social clubs, 
» public in general throughout 
i will have their attention 
to the current output in Cana- 
terature. 
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‘this Oxford-Crowell 
. Angeline Hango of Montreal, whose 


‘folds 


new books this past year to merit the 
public’s attention. As it is impossible 
to list them all here, perhaps one 
might be permitted to mention some 
of those that have appeared deserv- 
ing of special recognition in the liter- 
ary prize field and some that have 
particularly appealed to this writer. 

Consider first the winners of the 
Governor General's awards. 

The Fiction Medal went this year 
to Gabrielle Roy, whose first novel, 
‘The Tin Flute,” is an excellent story 
of a poverty-stricken French Cana- 
dian family living in Montreal's slum 
district of St. Henri. This book, as is 
already well-known, has been sold to 
the movies for a very large sum and 
has brought Miss Roy, a St. Boniface- 
born, former school teacher, many 
outstanding honors, among them the 
book's selection by the Literary Guild, 
the Prix Femina of France, and Miss 
Roy's election as the first woman 
member of the Royal Society of 
Canada, Section I. 

The Creative Non-fiction award 
went to William Sclater, former Lieu- 
tenant Commander in charge of pub 
lic relations work for the R.C.N. 
“Haida” is an excellently - written 
story of one of Canada’s most famous 
fighting ships that saw service in this 
last World War. 

The winner for Academic Non-fic- 
tion was Robert MacGregor Dawson, 
and the title of his book, “The Gov- 
ernment Of Canada,” speaks for it- 
self. A Maritimer by birth, Mr. Daw 


son graduated from Dalhousie Uni 
versity and studied at Harvard and 


London. 


Poetry Winner 


The award for Poetry went to Dor- 
othy Livesay (Macnair) of Vancouver 
for her latest collection of poems, 
“Poems Of The People.” Dorothy 
Livesay is the daughter of two well- 
known writers, Florence’ Randail 
Livesay and the late J. F. B. Live- 
say. This is her third gold medal for 


poetry. 
Will R. Bird, of Halifax, the new 
National President of the Canadian 


Authors Association, won the Ryer- 
son Fiction Award with his seventh 
novel, “Judgment Glen.” This is the 
story of a man’s greed for power at 
the expense of his family. It is set in 
Nova Scotia in 1781, and is an excel- 
lent historical novel, exciting, drama- 
tic and authentic in every detail. 

Tied with Mr. Bird for this particu- 
lar prize was Edward J. McCourt, of 
Saskatoon, Sask. Mr. MecCourt’s nov- 
el, “Music At The Close,” is the story 
of Neil Fraser, who went West as an 
orphan lad to live with his uncle at 
the opening of the twentieth century. 
Mr. McCourt was born on a farm at 
Kitscoty, Alberta, and his book is 
written out of a wealth of first-hand 
experience of prairie frontier life. He 
is now a professor of English at the 
University of Saskatchewan, and is 
a regular contributor to SATURDAY 
NIGHT. 

Another publisher's prize winner of 


this past year is former country 
school teacher, Christine Van der 
Mark, of Edmonton, Alberta. She also 
won, with this first novel, “In Due 
Season,” an I.0.D.E. novel contest 
prize of $200 for Alberta’ writers. 


Miss Van der Mark was born in Al 
berta and taught school in many 
small towns and is now an instructor 
in composition at the University of 
Alberta. 

Tied with Miss Van der Mark for 
$500 prize was 


book, “Truthfully Yours,” un- 
the story of an_ indomitable 
French Canadian mother’s struggle to 
keep the wolf from her family’s door, 
and of the embarrassment her efforts 
often caused her two daughters. Miss 
Hango was born in Quebec and has 
lived all her life in that province and 
her novel portrays French Canadian 
life in all its color and vitality. 
Another first novel to merit a prize 
this year is “Sarah Binks,” by Dr. 


first 


Paul G. Hiebert, of Winnipeg, Man. 
Dr. Hiebert is a real westerner, hav- 
ing been born at Pilot Mound, Man. 
He now teaches chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba. His extremely 
amusing story of the life and works 
of Sarah, “sweet songstress of Sas- 
katchewan,” won the Leacock Medal 
for Humor, an award made by the 
Leacock Memorial Committee of Oril- 
lia, Ont. This book is a “must” 
those who enjoy satire in its 
witty form. 

Other outstanding Canadian books 
of this past year: 

“The Precipice,’ by Hugh MacLen- 
nan, is this talented writer's third 
book. This is the story of Lucy Cam- 
eron, who lived with her two sisters 
in a small Ontario town and who 
married Stephen Lassiter, New York 
advertising man, and went with him 
to New York to live. Contrasts are 
sharply drawn between the two dif 
ferent eavironments and Mr. MacLen 
nan has much to say about marriage 
and about the differences between 
Canadians and Americans. Although 
some feel that “The Precipice” 
not have the quality of “Two 
tudes,” which won a Governor 
eral’s award, this book does prove 
Hugh MacLennan to be a writer 
whose present maturity carries with 
it a prom'‘se for continuing develop 
ment. 

A historical novel of interest to all 
Canadians, and particularly to West 
ern Canadians, is Olive Elsie Knox's 
“Red River Shadows.” This book, 
based scrupulously on historical fact, 
tells the story of the settlers of the 
Red River Colony in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. The story 
is woven around a young French 
Canadian, Jean Ritchot, who comes 
as a voyageur to Manitoba, and of his 
enduring love for Helene, an immi- 
grant from Montreal, and of how, 
although cruelly separated for many 
years, they tind happiness 
in the end. Olive Elsie Knox was 
born in Ontério but she has _ lived 
most of her life in Western Canada. 

“Serpent's Tooth,” by Isabelle 
Hughes, is an excellently - written 
ncvel about the parallel lives of two 
branches of a_ respected, well-to-do 


foi 
most 


does 
Soli- 
Gen- 


Toronto family. It shows the effect 
of the domination of parents over 
the lives of their children. Isabelle 
Hughes was born and educated in 


Toronto and she interprets with un- 
canny skill the life and manners of 
that city. It is a first novel of con 
siderable merit and promise. 


From French Canada 


Roger Lemelin's first novel, “The 
Town Below,” was awarded, for its 
French edition, a prize by the Aca- 
demie Francaise, the Prix David, and 
earned for its author a Guggenheim 
Fellowship. It is the story of Quebec 
City’s picturesque Lower Town, and 
paints a vivid and realistic picture of 


life there. The book is full of the 
irrepressible humor of the French 
Canadians, with their political in- 


trigues and their personal feuds, and 
there are vivid and heart-warming 
characterizations of typical Quebec 
citizens, such as the good father 
Folbeche. “who tracked down young 
lads until they should avow a disposi 
tion for holy orders.’ Roger Lemelin 
is only twenty-nine vears old. He re 
sides in Quebec and is now working 
on another novel, which will be 
looked forward to with keen anticipa 
tion by those who have enjoyed this 
present work. 

“The Aging Nymph,” by A. J. El 
liott, is a light-hearted war story of 
Canadians in Italy and is mainly con 
cerned with the doings of the matri 
ach of a noble Italian family, ruler 
of the small town of Bonasomi where 
Canadians were briefly quartered 


during World War No. 2. This book 
gives one an opportunity to see life 
«broad through the eves of a Cana 


dian soldier. Mr. Elliott born in 
Windsor, Ont., and joined the Forces 
in 1941. He part in the Italian 
Campaign. 

The Road South, 
art Kennedy, is a story of Canadians 
in the first World War. It deals with 
the romance of twe Canadian soldiers 
who fell in love with two English 
girls. The book's suspense mounts as 
the try to extricate them 
selves from the demands of war to re- 
turn to the women waiting for them 

Dr. Philip Child's latest novel, ‘The 


Was 
took 


by Roderick Stu 


soldiers 


together’ 


Village Of Souls,” is the story of 
3ertrand Journay, a coureur de bois 
in New France in the 17th century, 
and of his marriage to the strange 
Lys de Favorolles, one of the demoi- 
scelles du roi who were sent out from 
France to Canada to be wives to the 
new settlers. It is an excellently-writ- 
ten book by one who has already 
achieved high literary distinction 

Madge Macbeth’s sixth novel, 
“Shreds of Circumstance,” is a mod 
ern, picaresque novel, with a _ solid 
meaning underlying the swift-moving 
narrative. Mrs. Macbeth has resided 
in Ottawa tor many years and is 
well-known for her books and lec- 
tures. The Swiss, Italian and Dutch 
rights of “Shreds of Circumstance” 
have already been sold. 


“The Highland Heart In Nova Sco 
tia,” by Neil MacNeil, is another his 


and 
new 


torical novel, in which men 
men are shown founding a 


wo 
way 


of life in a new country. 
Among the non-fiction collection 
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and packaged in Franoe 


one found 
“This Was My 


interesting 
Choice”, by Igor 
Gouzenko, the Soviet cipher clerk 
who escaped from the Russian Em- 
bassy in Ottawa with documents ex 
posing a Soviet-organized spy ring in 
Canada; “The Owl Pen,” by Kenneth 
McNeil Wells, who records the experi 
ences of a young Canadian news 
paper man and his artist wife in an 
attempt to realize their dream of liv 
ing in the country; “The Diary of 
Samuel Marchbanks,” by Robertson 
Davies, in which Mr. Davies lays 
about him with a keen and penetrat- 
ing wit and wrestles humorously with 
the problems of furnaces, snow, colds, 
bores, and other such 
challenges of daily life; “Father On 
The Farm,” a cl 
talgic humor, in 
has caught the 


particularly 


dogs, children 


g book of nos- 
Mr. Cragg 


real spirit of rural life 


nNarmin 


which 


in Ontario; “Green Fields Afar,” Dy 
Clara and J. E. Middleton, a pioneer 
story of life in Alberta in the early 
days; and many others. 
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PERSONALITIES 


When the Earth Quaked 


Dy ob £. 


SINCE the great earthquake of 1663 
“ Canada has been a reasonably 
stable land. Occasional tremors have 
occurred but damage has been neg 
ligible and no natural features have 
been altered. The Laurentian region, 
Say the geologists, is one of the oldest 
in the world. The wearing-down of 

n-range to the round 
Archaean Shield” 





the very foundations of the earth 

must have taken millions of ages 
Doubtless volcanic convulsions speed 
ed the process, for trap-rock 1s com 


mon about some of the ancient hills. 
Mount Royal is an extinct volcano, 
and others of the type may be found 
along the two thousand miles of the 
disturbance of 


continued, off and on, for 


Shield. Perhaps the 
1663 which 
‘Laurentia” settle 
ly. At least one may hope so. 
Walking in the midst of alarms 
for thirty-three years 1639-1672 


the Superior of the Ursulines of Que 


i down permanent 


bec minded diligently her business 
Marie Guyard, whose name “in re 
ligion” was Marie de l’Incarnation, 
competently managed the temporal 
affairs of the convent, stretching slim 


resources to the last limit in order to 
feed and clothe Indian girls commit- 
ted to her charge, keeping alive the 
flame of consecration in the commu- 


nity by writing letters to friends in 





France. These letters, in two vol- 
umes and over 1,000 pages ol type, 


were published in Paris in 1876, fot 
of edifying the faithful 


of their con- 


the purpose 


Perhaps ninety per cent 





tent is religious, dealing with the mys 
} : } 1 Shall 
tical side of living, the discipline of 
+} Fra] IP PAr nN f 
the tne oyful acceptance ol 
1] hol rifte *f Cod 
11S NV 1eES I Pits Of 10d. 








‘’BRAIN-TEASER”’ 


The “Brain-Teaser’’ in the 
issue of November 13 will be 
presented as a contest. A hidden 
question will challenge the in- 
genuity of those who enjoy the 


stimulation of  cross- 


mental 
words. ‘ 

Watch for the ‘“Brain-Teaser’”’ 
in SATURDAY 


November 13 


NIGHT, 


SATURDAY NIGHT’S 
| 
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Dreaming of the faraway 
keen intelligence 


for those 


MIDDLETON 


The other ten per cent records the 
state of public affairs in Canada, and, 
incidentally, reveals the rich person- 
ality of the writer. For she was a 
lady of quality, intellectually as spirit- 
ually, a stranger to fear, contemp- 
tuous of calamity, sincere and acute 
in all her comments. 

‘A quire of paper is used before I 
know it,” she admitted lightly, ‘and 
I still have forty letters to write with 
in the next fortnight.” 


| lard 


After the death of the Jesuit mis: 
sionaries to Huronia, Fathers Daniel, 
de Brébeuf and Lalemant, the rem- 
nant of the Huron nation came down 
to Quebec, looking to their French 
friends for comfort and sustenance 
So began an era of hard and doubtful 
times. The Iroquois promised de- 
struction to the French as soon as 
they had wiped out the Neutrals and 
the Chats, on the northern and the 
southern shores, respectively, of Lake 


‘es 
| mes 


Erie. By 1651 these campaigns were 
over. Raids on the French settle- 


ments and ambushes along the canoe- 
routes became continuous. At seed- 
ing-time settlers might be murdered 
or taken prisoner. In the autumn 
crops were likely to be burned. The 
fur trade with the West was ended. 

It was clear to the worldly-wise, 
both in Quebec and in France, that 
the colony must be abandoned, even 
though departing settlers would leave 
behind them the property acquired in 
a generation of diligence. The 
‘“heavenly-wise” were of a different 
opinion. “Our property,” wrote the 
Ursuline Superior, “is in the souls of 
the savages and we shall not abandon 
them.” 

She believed that if the country 
should be ruined the blame would 
rest not so much on the Iroquois as 
on certain Frenchmen who were 
spreading slanders against virtuous 
and just leaders in Church and Gov- 
ernment. For in her opinion the 
times were out of joint everywhere 
The Jansenist opposition to the Jes- 
uits. the disorders of the Fronde, dis- 
tressed her. In Quebec, canaille of 
both sexes were to be found, insolent 
towards Authority and _ pressing 
brandy on the Indians to their ruin. 

She reported the arrival of M. De 
Monts, sent by King Louis as a com- 
missioner to inquire into complaints 
which had reached the Court. After 


future with a 


coupled with imagina 


tion! And that same combination is present 
when she’s choosing her stationery 
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a thorough investigation at Quebec 
and Three Rivers he was convinced 
that the resources of the country 
were such that, if developed, Canada 
might be made a kingdom greater 
and more beautiful than France it- 
self. “He was astonished,” wrote the 
Superior, “to see so many handsome 
and healthy children. One poor man 
had eight or more, bare-headed and 
bare-footed even in winter, with only 
little shirts on their backs, and eating 
only eels and a little bread. Yet they 
were sturdy, and even fat.” 

So 1662 ended in a reasonably 
cheerful vein, but early in 1663 came 
the earthquake. Of it she wrote 

“The weather on February 5 was 
calm and serene. About five o’clock 
in the afternoon, while it was still 
light, came a frightful, booming noise 
as if a great number of carriages were 
racing impetuously over a pavement. 
A dense dust filled the air. Doors 
opened, or closed, of their own accord. 
All the church bells began to ring. . 
our houses rocked like trees in a 
strong wind, tossing furniture into 
horrible confusion. Walls opened up, 
stones fell, planking came apart. The 
ground rolled under our feet like 
waves under a small boat.” 

After a vivid description of the 
terror of the people, French and In- 
dian alike, she continued: 


Shox ks And Tremors 


“The first shock continued for about 
half-an-hour. Once over, we had a 
breathing spell, but not a long one, 
for at eight o’clock came another 
shock, and within the hour still an- 
other During that night there 
were, I am told, thirty-two. I counted 
only six, but noticed other tremors, 
some so feeble as to be almost im- 
perceptible. The shocks continued 
over a period of seven months, though 
with unequal force. Scarcely would 
we have the leisure to reflect on our 
situation until another shock would 
come; sometimes during the day but 
more often at night. We didn’t know 
what moment we might be swallowed 
up in some abyss. We had no assured 
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Greenhouse which is entirely pre- 
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heat. You can have Orlyt adjoin- 
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moment of life. After the first month 
of constant alarm the tremors be- 
came feebler and news began to come 
of the effects of the quake. Word 
came of new crevasses in the rocks, 
of new fountains and streams, of new 
hills, or of plane surfaces where there 
once had been hills. But nothing as- 
tonished us more than to see the 
great river St. Lawrence changing its 
color to the tint of sulphur and hold- 
ing it for eight days.” 
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All the way from Three Riv:rg ty 
Tadoussac, and even as far as aspé 
strange effects were reported. ship 
in Gaspé Basin was showered with 
voleanic ashes to a depth on the eck. 
of more than one inch. Yet in = | thic 
disturbance which cracked tone 
walls and _ rolled 
about, no person in all the c intr 
was either killed or ser jus) 
wounded. , 
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Wild Duck Is a Feast 


By MARJORIE THOMPSON FLINT 


itwation: 
man-of-the-house has return- 
a successful duck shooting 
aring gifts in the form of a 
intity of wild beasties (or so 
to you) of which he is justly 
The moment has come to de- 
ir fate (and yours inciden- 
whether you will consume a 
nediately and clean and freeze 
for future reference, or have 
of wild duck dinners for wild 
ing friends. 
a family board meeting you 
to serve them a duck feast 
‘n have one dinner for two 
ouples who really appreciate 
wl. The catch is that one of 
usually serves rathel 
ited dinners when there are 
ind, since you are somewhat 
{ to them socially, you feel 
uu can’t just offer a simple 
ducks and rice. So with a 
1 sit down with pencil in hand 
naking sure they will come) 
n the menu which, after much 
ing out and adding to, reads 


s 


fruit and Avocado Cocktail 
S Crusty Rolls 
t Wild Duck with Dressing 


nish of Orange Shells with 


Cranberry Relish 
Wild Rice Mashed Turnips 
Green Salad 
trawberry Sherbet with 
Pears and Almonds 


this is accomplished you ask 
isband to decide on the cock- 
id wine but at the time of 
he seems more interested in 
Ss so you don’t get a very sat- 
y answer. However he does 
something about the old 
of half Italian and _ half 
vermouth for the cocktails 
her claret or burgundy for 
le wine and with that you 
hasty exit 
lave scant hopes of obtaining 
xtra help for the afternoon 
ning of the dinner but after 
bit of telephoning you locate 
whose husband is going to a 
eeting on that particular eve- 
d would be glad to come for 
leration. So with a song in 





your heart you line up your recipes, 
market list and a mental work plan. 


The Effort: 


Grapefruit, Avocado Cocktail 


24 sections canned or fresh grape- 
fruit 

4 cup French dressing (substi- 
tute grapefruit juice for the 
vinegar) 

i Avocado 

Parsley 


Add % cup of the dressing to the 
grapefruit sections. Pare and cut avo 
cado in half and remove the 
and then cut crosswise slices 4” 
thick. Pour over the remaining % cup 
of dressing. Arrange 4 grapefruit 
sections and 4 avocado slices alte: 
nately in each of 6 cocktail glasses. 
Garnish with parsley. 


Roast Wild Duck 


Allow 4% to 1 duck (or more) pei 
serving depending upon size of duck 
and appetite (of guest). Draw as you 
would any other poultry—this is pre- 
supposing your husband or butcher 
has patiently plucked them so that 
as few as possible pin feathers re- 


seed 


main. Since you prefer the ducks 
roasted slightly better done than 


rare you will need a stuffing for the 
birds. 


Duck Dressing 


1 cup diced celery 

1 cup minced onion 

1 cup seeded raisins 

1 cup coarsely chopped nut 
meats (pecans are traditional) 

4 cups soft bread crumbs 

1'» teaspoon salt 

2 eggs beaten 

iV 


2» cup milk, scalded 


Combine first 6 ingredients and add 
beaten eggs and mix well. Add scald 
ed milk and blend thoroughly. Stuff 
the cavities and sew up the openings. 

Place ducks, trussed, on a rack in 
roasting pan and salt and pepper 
them thoroughly and then place 
about 3 strips of bacon across the 
breast of each. toast in very hot 
oven 475° F for 15 minutes and then 


@ The marbled ware tea-pot i 
illustrated below is an example 
of the fine English Pottery made 
by Thomas Whieldon (active 
1740-1780). Photograph by cour- 
tesy Royal Ontario Museum. | 
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reduce heat to 350° F and continue 
to roast allowing 25 minutes to the 
pound drawn weight. Baste, baste 
and then baste again using some of 
the table wine (claret or burgundy) 
if you can spare it. When done re- 
move ducks to hot platter, skim fat 
from pan and make the gravy 


Orange Shells 


This garnish is pleasantly sharp 
enough to cut the richness of the 
food and enhances the brown beauty 
of the ducks, 

Cut 6 medium sized oranges in half 
and remove the pulp. Scallop the 
orange shells using a melon ball cut 
ter or a pair of scissors. 


Cranberry and Orange Relish 
much white 


from 
Put in saucepan 


Remove seeds and as 
membrane as _ possible 
pulp, and dice fine. 
and add 2 cups of canned or fresh 
cranberry sauce. Heat thoroughly 
and taste—-add lemon juice and sugar 
if you like. Cook until the mixture 
is the consistency of marmalade. Fill 
orang? shells with this mixture and 
bake in oven 350° F for 20 minutes 
If you haven’t oven space for baking 
them heap the cranberry mixture in 
the shells and let it cool before serv- 
ing 


Wild Rice 


Allow % 


orange 


cup raw rice per person 

about 1% cups. Wash thoroughly 
and remove any foreign particles. 
Use 2 teaspoons salt to 6 cups boiling 
water and add rice gradually so that 
water continues to boil. Cover and 
boil gently 40-45 minutes or until 
tender. Add butter, salt and pepper 
to taste. 

You like turnips with duck so that’s 
what you serve despite the fact that 
green peas are considered by many 
to be the proper vegetable. The salad 
is very green consisting mostly of 
watercress and sliced green onions 

You would really like to serve 
crackers, cheese and chilled fresh 
fruits for dessert but feel constrained 
to whip up a sweet. You may toy 
with the idea of buying strawberry 
sherbet but finally decide to make it 
yourself. 


Strawberry Sherbet 


cartons frozen _ sliced 
strawberries and_ put 
through a sieve. There should be 
about 3 cups. Heat and add 42 cup 
liquid honey and a pinch of salt. Sim- 
mer 5 minutes and add !» tablespoon 


Defrost 2 
sweetened 


(12 pkg.) unflavored gelatin softened 
in 2 tablespoons cold water and dis- 
solve thoroughly Add the juice of 
1 lemon and 32 teaspoon almond 
flavoring 


Cool and pour into freez- 


Photo by Jobn Steele 
Marjorie Thompson Klint has been 
appointed Food Editor of Sarur- 
pay Nicur. A) graduate of | the 
University of Toronto, Victoria Col- 
lege, with a B.A. degree in House- 
hold Economics, Mrs. Flint's experi- 
the domestic as 
lields of 
tion, assures her readers of authori- 
tative writing. The fact that as a 
wile and mother she is in intimate 
touch with the day-to-day problems 
of -managing “a household is further 


ence in well as 


lood 


commercial prepara- 


assurance of an interesting and sound 
approach to the subject ol food. 





ing tray and freeze in refrigerator 
until solid around the edges and soft 
in the centre. Transfer to a chilled 
mixing bowl and beat with electric 
mixer or rotary egg beater until light 
and fluffy. Then quickly fold in 2 
egg whites beaten stiff and return to 
freezing tray. Freeze until firm. To 
serve spoon the sherbet into serving 
dish and seatter diced canned pears 


and chopped toasted almonds ove1 
and through the whole affair. You 
will need 1 - 20 oz. tin pears and 
% lb. almonds blanched 


The result: 

A very successful dinner party with 
smooth service and good food at 
least you enjoyed it 

The Conclusion: 

You aren’t nearly as middle aged 
as you sometimes think you are 
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PORTS OF CALL 





Restored West Indian Service 


Links Canada and Barbados 


By H. H. STEWART 
Rodney” and the 


\ YITH the “Lady 

“Lady Nelson” now in operation, 
these two famous ships have restored 
the popular and important Canada 
West Indies Service. Both ships were 


removed from this service for wat 
needs, the “Lady Nelson” being con 


verted into a hospital ship and the 
Lady Rodney 

ship. Thei 
Lady Drake 


serving as a 
ships, the 
Lady Hawkins” and 


+ yy) 
troo} 


three sister 
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‘Lady Somers” were lost by enem) 
action. 
In 1928, these ships began flying 


the Canadian red ensign to the West 


Indies under the terms of the Can- 
ada-West Indies trade agreement. 


Up to and including the year 1941, 
they carried a total of 350,000 pas 
sengers to and from the West In- 
dies. Their import cargo was 3,381,- 
159 tons and 2,458,628 tons of export 
cargo was transported from Canada. 

One of the important ports of call 
in this service is Barbados, a tiny 
colony located 200 miles to the north 
east of Trinidad, just off the coast 
of South America. It has an area 
of only 166 square miles with a pop- 
ulation of nearly 200,000, three-quar 
ters of whom are Negroes. 

These people are quite friendly 
and simple and if you talk with 
them they are very civil. I took an 
old broom-man's picture and he was 
so happy when I gave him a shilling, 
that he said “Thank you, my lord”. 
I was talking to a woman who was 
cutting up a fish on a beach and who 
was holding out for two shillings 
for her picture, when one of the on 
lookers said to her “shut your 
mouth, you big fool, take the 
shilling” 

On the other hand, I wanted to 
take a little girl's picture, but she 
told me her teacher had said she 
must never allow anyone to take her 
picture. 

The Barbadians tell you that they 
would prefer not to be so entirely de- 
pendent upon sugar, molasses and 
rum, but the soil and climate are so 
ideal for growing sugar cane that 
little else is attempted. The three 
rum distilleries produce over a mil 
lion gallons of rum each year and 
if you want to start an argument, 
ask a group of Barbadians which is 
the best brand to buy. 


The Rum Is Better 


When 


someone 


the 
will 
started it 


argument is_ finished, 
recall the question 
and be most apol 
They will explain that any 
Barbados rum is better than rum 
produced anywhere else and the rea- 
for the discussion is simply that 
they cannot agree which brand of 


which 


ogtvet 


son 


Barbados rum they prefer them 
selves 
Their dependence upon the sugar 


industry The 
cane-fields 
trucks 
carts and 


is evident everywhere. 
roads run through 
and in the reaping season, 
and well as 
drawn by oxen and cattle 
being loaded in the fields 
and travelling along the roads to the 


the 


tractors, as 
wagons 


are seen 


Sugar factory. 

In the business centre of Bridge 
town, the smell of molasses, barrels 
being coopered in the streets and 
carts of sugar cane stalks for use 
in the sale of fresh cane juice by 
the glass are constant reminders 
that life here is dependent upon 
sugar 

It is difficult to describe the 
weather except to say it 1s perfect 
during our winter Most days are 





See Oe 
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Where both Nelson 
Washington stayed. The historic 


house, Bridgetown, Barbados, B.W.L. 


and George 


like the perfect June or July days 
we get in Canada. It is hot in the 
sun, but it is almost cool in |the 
evenings. I found that a light cotton 
blanket was enough for sleeping. 
Generally speaking, it is not advis- 
able to go hatless in the tropics, but 
most people can do so in Barbados, 
because of the trade winds which 
blow constantly. Sailing, of course, 
is a popular pastime. 

The mean temperature is 76° to 
86° F. throughout the year and the 
most agreeable weather is during the 
cool months of December to May, 
when it often registers as low as 63° 
during the night. Incidentally, a cer- 
tain amount of care and common 
sense must be exercised by vaca- 
tioners until they have acquired a 
good base of tan, because one can- 
not afford to forget or be careless 
about the sun anywhere in the 
tropics. 

Barbados’ popularity with visitors 
is mainly due to the sea bathing 
which is unparalleled, because every 
type is available within a short dis- 
tance. On the Hastings coast, where 
the hotels nearest the business 
centre of Bridgetown are located, the 
surf is mild, and excellent for 
swimming. At the other extreme, on 
the windward side at Bathsheba, the 
surf is heavy and whether or not you 
are a good swimmer, I think the 
majority will be affected the same 
way as myself. I was scared. 

On Sundays, there are a few 
bathers on the beaches and the rest 
of the week, they are deserted. Com- 
pared to well-Known beaches in Rio 
or Acapulco in Mexico, Barbados’ 
beaches appear to be deserted all the 


time. It gives one the feeling that 
it is not right that there should be 


so many for so few people. 

The Negroes are deeply religious, 
if one can judge from the number 
of churches throughout the Island. 
I remember a tiny church near Bath- 
sheba, which I passed during a Sun- 


day morning service. The minister 
was exhorting the congregation in 


a voice I could hear 200 yards away, 
against the evils of sin. The church 
was perched high on a hill close to 


the sea. The sun was strong and 
there was the softness in the air 
which comes from the sea. The 
blueness of the ocean and great 
cumulus clouds formed a breath-tak 
ing backdrop to the setting and I 
thought how could there be any sin 





Surl and sand beaches and tropical vegetation, One of the favorite bath- 


ing spots in Barbados, B.W.L., 


now ready again to welcome visitors. 


in such a very beautiful place. 

The Crane and Sam Lord’s Castle 
are two outstanding places of inter- 
est, both being operated as hotels. 
Surf bathing at the Crane, or at least 
a visit to this place, is a must for all 


October 30, 


visitors to Barbados. It is sa 
Samuel Hall Lord who bu 
Castle amassed a large fort 
wrecking ships on Cobbler’ 
near by. Its mahogany carvi 
stucco work are most interes 
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Over-Ripe Democracy 


By JAMIESON BONE 


LATO.—Well, Vulgaris, you must 
realize that I left your world 

2,400 years ago which was about 400 
years before the birth of Christ. 
Vulgaris——Ah yes, but we have ad 
vanced materially since those ancient 
times. 
P.—Indeed, Vulgaris, when you say 
that you have advanced materially 
I am compelled to agree. If you had 
said ethically, politically or spiritu- 
ally I would be forced to disagree 
V.—There may be room for argu 
ment regarding ethics and spiritual 
matters, but surely, Plato, you must 
admit that we have advanced politi 
cally? We have progressed from feu- 
dal times to a complete democracy 
where every adult of 21 years has 
the franchise. Is not that admirable? 
P.—You forget young man, that your 
experience is mostly from historical 
records of the past 400 years, whilst 
my personal experience goes back 
2.000 years beyond yours 
V.—Yes indeed, but those times are 
known to us as the Dark Ages. Sure- 
ly you do not claim to have had an 
enlightened people then. 
P.—On the contrary, I doubt very 
much if the world has since produced 
any more brilliant or enlightened 
minds than those of my time. Socra- 
tes was a contemporary and a most 
brilliant man. Euclid was not exact- 
ly a contemporary, but he enunciated 





Child of Divorce 


By CLARA BERNHARDT 


E WAS such a little boy 
And now they were taking him 
away 
His was not a home like other boys 
had, ; 
With rollicking brothers and sisters 
And a mother who was always there, 
busy and smiling. 
But it was the only home he had 
known, 
And now they were taking him away 


The maid had always been good to 
him, 

Doing those things his mother was 
rarely there to do, 

And he couldn’t see why his mothe) 
wanted him now, 

In that distant city where she had 
gone to live. 

She had never wanted him before, 

With her bridge, her badminton, her 
luncheons, her golf. 

He didn't want to live with her, un 
less Daddy came too, 

But Daddy had said, with a queer 
look, 

That he must go alone, for so The 
Court had decreed. 

Mother would probably send him 
away to boarding school, 

Where there were lots of other boys 
to play with, 

And he wouldn't be lonely 


The little boy thought it would be nice 

Not to be lonely any more; 

He always had been lonely, except 
for Shaggy. 

He hated to leave him behind, 

But Mother didn’t want Shaggy 

With his muddy feet and long silken 
ears. 

The dog had always lived outdoors 
in his own small house, 

And Daddy had promised to keep 
Shaggy for him 

So he’d be there when the little boy 
came back on visits. 


He was such a little boy, 

And now they were taking him away 

His bags were packed, 

The car was at the door, 

The maid had kissed him good-bye 

But there was something wrong with 
her eyes. 

Suddenly she ran to the kitchen 

And came back with two bananas 

Which she thrust into his small, 
moist hands 

Clutehing their familiar coolness, he 
was re-assured 

And felt strangely comforted 

As the door closed 


He was such a little boy. 
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your own country, men like Socrates average voter is not an altruistic 
” 


are being pilloried, whilst brute person? 


force and ignorance, ever in the P.—I suggest that your political 
majority, take control. Have a care parties are more interested in ob 
young man, and do not fear that taining votes than in governing the 
laws against murder will drive the country wisely In order to obtain 
would-be murderer underground. more votes they have repeatedly en- 
They may indeed drive him unde) franchised more and more people 
ground but this should not cause fea} ind are even urging today that chil 
in your heart. Be courageous, stand iren of eighteer should also be 
up for what you think is right and allowed to vote The utter foolish 


many profound problems that keep when the murderers of society go ness of this must be apparent to 
your best brains guessing today and underground, go you underground’ every fair-minded person, but some of 


will no doubt continue to do so. after them or they shall surely su your political parties are not fair 
Yes, Plato, but let us discuss one ceed in their evil purpose minded Your politicians have in 
point at a time. I suggested that ou V.—Then Plato, I conclude that you leed taken a viper unto their bosom 
day democracy was some are no friend of democracy and they shallj surely regret it. They 

boast about, and to that, P.—Your conclusion is correct If shall verily be hoist with their own 

you could not reply murderers, rapists, burglars, men petard One ust have some sort 

Young man, you are indeed well tally deranged people, the ignorant of qualificati n life for whatever 
named Vulgaris. The mere thought and the mendicant are in the major trade or profession one intends to 
of your democracy fills me with re ity. then it does not take more brain follow Surely in the important 
These democrats that you power than you have my poo} matter of yvernit 1 country some 

fondly speak of today were the very friend, to realize that you indeed qualification must also be enacted. 
proletarians who condemned an ass to meekly stand by. For yot Otherwise you Wi governed by 

my dear friend Socrates to death, fo will be taken over by the rabble lannet vho cannot read a_ blue 
their mob rule History even as happened to Socrates yrint And that. m: friend, is 

repeats itself, and today in V.._What do you suggest then, Plato exactly what is tal place all over 


parts of the world including since you seem to think that the 
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Growing Support For CALF. 


Expected From Workers 


By STUART JAMIESON 


The two recent labor conven- 
tions show two political trends 
within the labor 
bringine the Communists out 


movement: 


into the epen and clarilving the 
anti-communist issue; and a 
growing support lor the Coopera- 
tive Commonwealth Federation 
as the political arm ol labor. 
Dr. Stuart Jamieson, Asso- 
ciate Professor in the University 
of British Columbia, sum- 
marizes recent changes and 
trends of political action by the 
trade unions of Canada. 
_ course of political action 
will organized labor follow? The 
Canadian trade unions have tended to 
adhere to the American Federation 
cf Labor tradition of political neu 
trality and opportunism. That is the 
policy of withholding official support 
from any one particular party and 
relying instead on the power of the 





labor vote to win concessions from 
whatever party may be in office. 
Recently however, there has been 
a growing tendency within the trade 
on movement of Canada to follow 
a course that has become well estab- 
iished in other democratic countries 
That is the policy of direct trade 
union participation in political af 
fairs, officially supportin 
ing or 
‘third party”, like the Labor Party 
in Great Britain, Australia or New 
Zealand and, in Canada, the Coopei 
ative Commonwealth Federation. At 


Se, Oorganiz 


affiliating with a _ socialist 


the last five annual conventions of 
the Canadian Congress of Labor the 
C.C.F. has been endorsed as the pol 
itical arm of labor, and affiliated o1 
ganizations have been called upon to 
upport this party in elections 


A number of unions of the Trades 





and Labor Congress affiliated with 
the ©.Cul nd union members fro 
both iadol g ss nave ee 
elected to office yn the C.C.} TickKe 
Underlying this end among trad 
unions I Canada S Ssteaduy rOW 
ng pressures tre vithir con ne 
Vitn an increas r sentiment among 
ige-earners fa ) oft Soc sn 


Collective Bargaining 





Trade unions are essentially polit 
ical organizations designed to acnileve 
various economl ind ocial De 
tives for then nbers. Their execu 
tive ust inta tne Ipport Of a 
major} I ers ) TAN r yt 
Tice ind ist su i l¢ s 
yt JOLICY to { t iui \ Té rf 
epl en tive ) ( Ve 
Preoc ipled the la I 
frug f tO ear? i \ i 1 ff 
most Cases ¢ orY'€ i! t i 
fous DY idle ( i ~ Sf i as T t 
rank-and-file na t aint { ) 
tinual p ine r } iZations 
and its otty ~ le inding 
te gain I \ p urs ) t il 
ity ind protect r iS¢ f 
ness or at dent 

No raaqe unio i i V1 1K 
till in this situation. | O ft 
must continually attempt to get wha 
the rank-and-file demand n whole 
cr in part, to the satisfactior fa 
least a working majority, if they a 
to remain in office and the val 
tion 1s to 

The trai ) t { 
ada now » have eached 
something asse. It is unable 
by means of collective bargainin 
ulone, to meet the lemands Whici 
its members ire making upor 


it. During the protracted depression 
beginning in 1929 trade unions un 


many cases found themselves powe1 


I 
less to protect their members against 


I 


drastic wage-cuts and wholesale lay 
ffs. Today, with “full employment 


i vastly greater membership and en 
hanced bargaining-power, they seem 
ecually powerless to protect then 
members against the hardships of in 
flation 

Since the outbreak of World War 
Il organized labor in Canada has ex- 
perienced unprecedented gains. Total 
membership has almost tvebled, and 
now reaches close to a million. The 
major mass production industries, 
formerly unorganized, are now al- 
most completely unionized. Substan- 
tial wage increases and other gains 
have been won, and ihe more glaring 
Wage inequalities among different 
occupational groups have been ironed 
cut. Yet the standards of living ol 
most wage-earners and union mem- 
bers are still not adequate when 
measured by such yardsticks as the 
Toronto Welfare Council's family 
budget for maintaining “minimum 
health and decency. Membership 
pressure on unions remains undimin- 
ished. 

Under present conditions of mate- 
rial shortages, inflation and exces- 
sive demand, however. no substantial 
wage increases (or their dollar equiv- 
alent in shorter hours and overtime, 
holidays and sick leave with pay, re 
tirement or disability pensions, and 
the like) seem possible to exact from 
private industry on vehalf of any 
large number of workers without set- 
ting in motion a chain reaction 
throughout the economy that soon 
leads to higher prices, leaving laboi 
little or no better off than before. 


Government Measures 


The trade union movement can aug- 
ment the real income and security 
of its members in the immediate fu 
ture only if its collective bargaining 
efforts are supplemented by govern 
niental measures, such as: public 
ownership and operation of certain 
industries; planned public investment 

e greater stability of produc- 
n and employment; redistribution 
income by means of taxation and 
social security programs; and, in a 


period of inflation like the present, 


price controls, subsidies and ration 
n if necessities. These are familial 
janks in the C.C.F. platform that in 
vite growing support from the offi- 
cialdom of the trade union movement. 


There is at the same time a grow- 


ing sentiment in favor of this party 


among individual wage-earners. So 
cialism seems to hold more appeal 
than does “private enterprise” to cer 
in economic and social drives of 
vage-earners. The most compelling of 
these is security, rather than mate 
l n o} ymfort a regular job, 

certainty of one’s livelihood, and 
n assured place among one’s friends 
One of Elmo Roper’s public opinion 


olls published in January, 1947 For 


ne found that in ihe United States 


O4.4 per cent of the factory workers 
interviewed, compared to 8 5 pel 
ent of the professional men and ex 
ecutives, preferred the type of job 
ch “pays a quite low income but 
vnicn you are sure ot Keeping Onis 
i6b.9 per cent of the factory workers 
mpared to 25.5 per cent of the pro 
fessional men and executives, prefer 


d the type of job which “pays an 
remely high income if you make 
e grade, but in which you lose al 
ist everything if you don't.” Rope 


There is fresh proof that thoss 


vho have tne least to lose in thi 
v.ay of money and position are the 

ist hesitant to venture the littl 
they have He might better hav 
said Those who have the least se 


‘ lh} y 
curity value it most 

— t 

I nis preoccupation with security 
Ss Kpression Uw trade union le 


mand for the closed 


shop and union 
shop seniority control ovel tecn 


nological change, and grievance pro 


cedure governing discharge. It is ex- 
pressed, too, in the growing labor 
vote for socialist parties like the 
C.C.F. Wage-earners do not have to 
be well-versed in the abstract doc- 
trines of Karl Marx to identify eco- 
nomic instability in general and their 
own personal insecurity in particular 
with private enterprise and the prof- 
it motive. They experience it directly, 
whether as individuals or as union 
members. When the prospects for 
profit were poor, wages were cut and 
men were laid off; when profits are 
high, as at present, a large part of 
the hard-won gains in employment 
and money income is neutralized by 
the inflated cost of living. A social- 
ist program like that of the C.C.F.’s 
appears to labor to offer the most 
attractive alternative. 

Socialism is attacked on the 
grounds that it would stifle private 
enterprise and efficiency by substitut 
ing stability and security for private 
gain and risk-taking. This apparently 
means little to workers, because of 
the overwhelming importance of se- 
curity in their scale of values. It 
would seem ‘free private enterprise” 
is a concept that tends to have posi- 
tive emotional appeal only to those 
who either own or control capital in 
substantial amounts for investment 
in potentially profitable ventures; or 
te those in the business hierarchy 
that have sufficient power to provide 
scope for individual initiative. Few 
wage-earners are in either of these 
categories 


Factionalism and Union Rivalry 


It would be utterly misleading, 
especially in Canada, to speak of “or- 
ganized labor” or “wage-earners” as 
if they had one common economic 
philosophy and course of political ac 
tion. Wage-earners in Canada include 
“widely diverse and sometimes con 
flicting groups as regards employ- 
ment in different industries and 
trades, income levels, security and 
length of tenure, education, language 
and cultural background. 

Trade unions undergo factional con- 
thets in the struggle for leadership 
and control, much as do political par- 
ties and governments. Within each 
organization there are the govern- 
ment and the opposition, the ins and 
the outs, the Old Guard and the 
Young Turks, the right wing and the 
left wing. Among different unions af 
tillated with one or other of the main 
labor congresses there is rivalry fo1 
leadership and control. And, finally, 
there is the rivalry between the two 
main bodies themselves, the Cana 
cian Congress of Labor and the 
Trades and Labor Congress, as well 
as the much smaller Canadian Con 
federation of Catholic Workers in 
French-speaking Quebec. 

Union rivalry is expressed not only 
in jurisdictional disputes, competition 
tor members, and invidious compari 
sons of collective bargaining agree 
ments, but also in conflicting pro 
grams for political action. Where one 
major union or congress endorses a 
particular political party, a rival la 
bor organization may be driven by 
considerations of strategy to take 
neutral stand politically, or endorse 


rival political party, even though 
the rank-and-file members of both o1 


ganizations may be pretty much alike 


in sentiment and belief 
The Communist Party (or, in Can 


ada, the Labor Progressive Party 
further complicates the issue. In some 
ays W accentuates ine differences 
in political policy between the two 


main labor congresses, as became ap 
parent in their national conventions 
two weeks ago. The type of union 
which the Communists have beer 


most successful in “capturing i 


i 





THE BUSINESS ANGLE 


The Business Angle 
which customarily ap- 
pears in this space, will 
be resumed on Mr. Rich- 
ards’ return from vacation. 











Britain, leading the world in jet engine production, is utilizin: er 
experience with military jet flving to bring her commercial planes into don 
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line with latest developments lor salety and comfort. The new ro to f 
Fudor VIL the world’s first all-jet four-engined civil transport air- ish 


craft, was recently shown to world buvers along with nearly 70 other I 








types to demonstrate the quick adaptability of British aircraft: desicners 
to the jet ave. he licht§ civil aircraft’ (lower picture ), the Planet C 
Satellite. seats four and has eneine and propeller located in the ‘ear. \ 


the newly organized industrial un 
ing a large diversified mem 
bership that is vulnerable to faction- 
at conflicts. It is the old story of a 
vell-organized minority which Knows 
exactly wnat it wants being able to 
Cominate a confused and divided ma 
jority having no alternative policy 
on Which general agreement can be 
reached. This has been a special prob 
lem with several large organizations 
in the Canadian Congress of Labov. 

In recent months the C.C.L. and 
several of its affiliates have been suc 
cessful in isolating and dislodging 
Communists from leadership. The lat 
ter suffered crushing defeats at the 
recent Congress convention in To 
onto, Where an almost entirely anti 
Communist slate of officers was 
eiected and a number of anti-Com 
munist resolutions were idonted with 
overwhelming majorities. One majo. 
factor contributing to this develop 
ment has been the growing support 
of the C.C.F. by the C.C.L. executive 
ind rank-and-file. The only effective 


' 
( 


ernative program on which the ma 


jority of workers in the Congress and 
rumerous affiliates could reach a 
WOrKIng unity In Opposition to Com 
ippears to have heen that 


0 SOCIalISTY as idvocated Dy the 


Hitherto the Communist issue ha 
Oot played so important a role in the 
oider, more homogeneous craft-type 
Oi trade union, enrolling as it does 
renerally bpetter-pald and more con 
servative workers. These are common 
to the American Federation of Labor 


ind its counterpart ) this country. 


it 
he Trades and Labor Congress. Mem 
bers of such unions are united more 
solidly in support of their incumbent 
executives on the basis of age and 
tradition, personal loyalty, superior 
occupational or economic status, o1 
in a few cases, the equivalent of pol 


itical machines controlled b: 
ficialdom. 

In recent years, however, 
organization of new industri 
that have affiliated with tt 
the Communist issue has cor y 
iorefront in this congress. 
itically conservative sectio: 


trade union movement shov\ tse 
to be incapable of dealing et) tv 
with the Communist probit S 


came all too apparent at t! 
T.L.C. convention in Vict 
Congress was threatened wi sel 
ous split between the right 
left-wing factions. This wa: 

only by the adoption of 
weakly-worded compromise |! 

en Communism which was tsi 
tory to neither faction and 

the position of the Commun 

ity in the T.L.C. secure. T 

has been to reinforce the of! 

icy of political neutrality. 


The Future 


We expect growing suppo 
C.C.F. among wage-earners 
ranized and unorganized. 
ii seems unlikely that this 
in the immediate future r¢ 
iled official support from 
union movement comparab 
received by the labor parties 
Britain, Australia and New 
Support might develop rap 
ever, in the event of a con 
tack on the trade union mo\ 
organized business interests 
able to the campaign wage 
National Association of M: 


ers in the U.S.A. particular!) 1! ** 
a Campaign were successf! e 
ting passage of anti-union le-!s}4 
like the Taft-Hartley Act. 4 ' 

#“\' 


policy would be even more |'* 
develop in the event of a sellve¥ 
pression. 
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‘me Ministers Conference 


iould Be Repeated 


By JOHN L. MARSTON 


Saturday Night’s Financial Correspondent in London 


e Conlerence of Dominion 
me Ministers in London dealt 
th many aspects of Common- 
alth affairs in an era when 

whole ol the 
mmonwealth may be chang- 


shape 


Vir. Marston suggests that the 


Ministers’ Conference 


ime 

nuld be repeated lo give con- 

nuity and supervision to 

mmonwealth affairs. 

on, 

IN in a world surfeited with 

onferences, the Dominion Pre 
Conference in London has at 

ed worldwide attention. It hap 


d at the right moment, psycho- 


illy, in British history, when 
ireds of millions of British peo 
had emerged to independent 


nion status, as a step, possibly, 


final independence from the Brit 


rown. 
happened when the_ British 
tries were realigning themselves 


the possibility of another war, 
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requiring a total world strategy even 


more comprehensive than last time. 
And it happened when Britain hei 
self was becoming more and more 
deeply involved in political and 
economic relations with Western 
Europe 

It is inconceivable that all the 


problems, constitutional, strategic 
and economic, could be settled to the 
satisfaction of all the Dominions re 
presented. Indeed, there are so many 
conflicting interests and ideas within 
the Commonwealth that it is surpris 


ing that any such conference could 
even be convened. Never before 
have there been non-European 


Dominions (India, Pakistan, Ceylon) 


deliberating equally with the “old” 
Dominions of European descent and 
between India and South Africa the 


racial issue is acute, while Australia’s 
antipathy to Asiatic immigration is 
well known. 

Even on the economic plane there 
are some differences so sharp that a 


common policy is difficult to plan. 
With Canada outside the sterling 
area, not even the currency is com 
mon to all Dominions; and, indeed, 


economically Canada veers inevitably 
towards the U.S.A. And the Domin 


ions may well ask where does Britain 


herself stand, now that she is an 
integral part of the Marshall Plan 
and of Western Union? 


An informal exchange of views can 
obviously not decide the destiny of 


the Commonwealth. It can, however, 
clarify the issues. But the more 
these issues have been debated, out 


side if not inside the conference, the 
more complex have they appeared 
No thinking person is 

clearly and simply how the nations 
of the Commonwealth can t 
harmonize together, what should be 
their relationship with the non-Brit 
ish world. Only those who are in 
veterately hostile to the idea ot 
empire deny that the Commonwealth 
has still a part to play 


able to say 


nes 


Vhree Possibilities 

There seem to be three separate 
possibilities for the Dominions, 
apart from the dependent areas, 
which progressive opinion to 
regard as partners whose status will 


likes 


eventually be that of equals. The 
Commonwealth can be loose enough 
organizationally to include Domin 


ions of any race or origin, regardless 
of historical differences. Or it can 
be close-knit and smaller, with the 
“brown Dominions” going the ind 
pendent way which many of then 
nationals see as historically inevit 
able; and even, perhaps, eventually 
with one or two of the ‘fold’ Domin 
ions taking an independent course, as 
some South Africans desire, or form 


lé 
in 
I t 


ing closer links elsewhere, as Can 
ada’s proximity to the U.S.A. may 
seem to indicate. 

Or there can be two types of 
Dominions; the “inner circle” of old 
ones, enjoying the intimate confi 
dence of the Mother Country 
the “outer circle’ of non-Europe 
peopled countries affiliated loosel 
rather as non-British countries 


Nehru ol 


a republic 


Jaws aharlal India 


wants India he , bout 
still remain in’ the Commonwealth. 


v . 
Premies 
to 





associate with the sterling area. 
Whatever form emerges in this 

period of world transition, the coun 

tries must be bound together with a 


common idea of living. They must 
have common _§ strategic interests 


Their trading relations must be close 
(economics, after all, is the founda 
tion of political relationships) yet 
not constrictive; for each unit in the 
Commonwealth has to live with the 
rest of the world as well as with the 
other British nations. 

At the end of all such deliberations 
comes the question: can a worldwide 
constitutional entity really be the 
prototype of a new relationship 


among nations until all barriers be 
tween its parts have been removed? 
In practical terms, imperial prefei 


ence is absolutely fundamental to 


the idea of Commonwealth; yet it is 


anathema to the Americans, with 
whom all the British countries are 
now closely associated. The free 


flow of populations within the Com 


monwealth, within the limits of 
organizational possibilities, seems to 
follow naturally from the idea of 
free association; yet in some Domin 
ions the people of others are by ni 
means welcome 
The lone View 

Taking a long view, it may even 
be necessary to disperse the congest 
ed population and industries of the 
British Isles into the more sparsely 
developed regions of the Commo 
vealtt S the espectlve VE } 











JOHN M. ROGERS 


G. L. MANNING 


innounces the 


Mr J. Y. Murdoch, K.C., president of The Office Specialty Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
Manning as vice-president, who continues also as managing director; also of Mr 
as secretary-treasurer. Mr. John M. Rogers, a partner in the financial house of 
elected a member of the board of directors 
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ments’ faith in the permanency of 
the Commonwealth so strong that 
they are willing to act on plans 
which must take generations to 
tulfil? 


has been arrang 
ed between the Marshall Plan, which 
I Americz 


is primarily L4 
Europe, and of British 


A modus wivendi 
petween 
eds 


tne ne 


es, whose interests are 
America’s 
must be 
the 


inspected 


eithe 
Gradually, it 


dentical with 
sup 
Com 
and 
rebuilt 


: cata 
fundamentais of 


the 


monwealth 


will be 


overhauled, even in parts 





unless a_ future reneration decides 

it the 1ole structure is out-of 
date, and pulls it down to make way 
for a bigger pl The Conference of 
Premie} shoul ne repeated, to 
Supe 1\¢ 1¢ ¢ ) f S 





W. A. SPEAR, C.A. 


appointment of Mr. G. I 
W. A. Spear, C.A., tormerly secretary, 


Doherty Roadhouse & Co., has been 
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B, Suggestions for 


OCTOBER INVESTMENT 


we ——— 


idl you are considering immediate 

investment opportunities, do 
not fail to secure a copy of our 
October booklet 


contains a diversified list of Do- 


“Investments”. It 
minion, Provincial, Municipal and 
Corporation securities. 


We shall be glad to mail you a copy 
on request. 


Write or telephone WAverley 3681. 


nf DOMINION SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


fou Established 1901 
TORONT MONTREAL OTTAWA WINNIPEG VANCOUVER NEW YORK LONDON, ENG 
ONDON HAMILTON KITCHENER QUEBEC HALIFAX SAINT JOHN 
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7 IMPORTANT 
CHEMICAL RESEARCH CORPORATION STOCKHOLDERS 


\ 

* 

a Developments of far-reaching importance are now pending 
i and affect you as a shareholder in the above Corporation. 

ho It is definitely in your interest to transfer to your own 
rN name immediately any shares now held or owned by you and 
ot which are now registered in so-called street names. This will 
ae cause all notices relative to the affairs of this company to be 
te mailed direct to you, and will ensure you against failing to 
pm receive important news vitally affecting your interest as a 
St stockholder. 

xi’ Certificates should be mailed direct to the transfer agent 
4 , of the Company, The Montreal Trust Company, 61 Yonge 





Toronto, Ontario, or a request made to your broker or 
banker to handle the matter for you. 








CHEMICAL RESEARCH CORPORATION 


T. W. MacDOWELL, 


Toronto, Ontario. President. 
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Hudson Bay Mining And Smelting 


Is Steadily Increasing 


y JOHN M. GRANT 


| pte of Hudson Bay Mining and 

Smelting Company, one of Can- 
ada’s largest copper-zine-gold-silver 
producers, and Manitoba’s pioneer 
mining and metallurgical enterprise, 
has been steadily expanding in recent 
years, With present expectations that 
1948 earnings may exceed $6 a share. 
A reflection of this year’s earnings 
trend, which is mainly due to the 
higher prevailing prices for zinc and 
copper, is found in the declaration 
of an extra dividend of $1 per share 
payable along with the regular 
quarterly $1 on December 13 to 
shareholders of record November 12. 
This will bring total disbursements 
in the current year to a new peak 
of $5 per share, as compared with $3 
paid in 1947, $2.25 in 1946 and $2 in 
1945. The uptrend in earnings has 
been steady, climbing from $2.06 per 
share in 1944 to $3.21 in 1946 and 
$4.54 in 1947, and if metal prices hold 
even higher earnings than expected 
this year are likely in 1949. In the 
first six months this year net earn 
ings were $2.75 per share, with $1.46 
of this in the second quarter. Pro- 
duction has been at an increasing 
rate, but earnings are all the more 
impressive as heavy expenditures 
have been necessary on mining 
development since the war, and out- 
lays have been large on the new 
plant to permit economic recovery of 
the zine content in the residue stock- 
pile. The growth of the company’s 
working capital has also been out- 
standing, totalling $28,908,880 at the 
end of 1947, as compared with $18, 
272,031 at the close of 1943. Price of 
the shares recently attained an all 
time high of $54.50 cn the Toronto 
Stock Exchange. 

. 

In view of the present high price 
for zinc, and the fact that the Hud- 
son Bay Mining and Smelting Com 
pany has a stockpile of over 700,000 
tons of zine plant residue, it is of par- 
ticular interest that the company’s 
experimental work on this material 
has developed a commercial re- 
covery process. A recent announce- 
ment was to the effect that work had 
started on the construction of a slag 
fuming plant to retreat the stock 
piled zine residues. The plant will 
have a daily capacity of 300 tons, will 
cost from five to six million dollars, 
and handling current and stockpiled 
material, might increase the com- 
pany’s zinc output by 30,600,000 
pounds a year or more. The fuming 


plant and necessary addition to the 
present electrolytic zine plant will be 
completed in 1950. An _ unofficial 
estimate is to the effect that 300 tons 
of residue will provide the same 
profit as 1,000 tons of ore, with the 
gold and silver recovery from the 
residue going a long way toward 
meeting costs. Research toward com- 
mercial recovery of the zinc content 
in the residues, and of securing a 
higher extraction of zinc from cur 
rent operations, has been going on 
for years. A couple of years ago a 
30-ton test plant was installed to ex- 
periment with the various methods, 
at which time is was believed a com- 
mercial plant could be put up for two 
to three million dollars. As men 
tioned above, however, the present 
cost is double the earlier estimate. 


For some years Hudson Bay Min 
ing and Smelting Company has been 
quite active in the search for new 
mines, and this work has already 
resulted in two new base metal mines 
These are the Cuprus Mines property, 
some 8'% air miles from the main 
mine, where production is expected 
almost immediately, and the Schist 
Lake holdings, a mile or so south of 
the Mandy mine—the first deposit in 
the area to undergo development 
now controlled by Hudson Bay, and 
they are likely to have an important 
place in future production. Hudson 
Bay owns about 80% of Cuprus, 
while the Schist Lake mine is wholly 
owned, and expected to come into 
production during the latter half of 
1949. Initial milling at the Cuprus 
will be 300 tons a day, with prospects 
of expansion. Concentrates will be 
shipped by road to the Hudson Bay 
plants at Flin Flon for treatment. 
The ore here is similar to that of the 
parent mine, although carrying more 
copper and zinc, than gold and 
silver. Ore from the Schist Lake 
mine will be taken by an aerial tram 
way to the main mine for treatment, 
and it is also planned to commence 
here at around 300 tons a day. 
Several parties are kept in the field 
on outside exploration, with con 


siderable of the attention being 
devoted to areas not far removed 
from the principal operation. So far 


this year there have been no reports 
of finds of an outstanding nature 


petroleum and 
Alberta, 


An interest in a 
natural gas reservation in 
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Canadian electric power shortage, particularly bad in 
Ontario, is indicated hy the narrowing gap hetween production and con- 
is total produc tion from central electric 
stations, less exports to the U.S. and estimated losses. 
estimated firm power consumed, C omparing 1948 to 1947 
shows gap between production and consumption is much less this 


. month by month, 


Source: Bank of Canada Statistical Summary Sept. 1918. 
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covering 40,000 acres, has been s: 
ed by Citralam Malartic Mines 
Hugh Malartie Mines. 
companies has issued 200,000 tre 
shares for the interest, 
be 1212% 


Each o 


Which 


to each company. 





ave 


AND BE SECURE 


Most “Fortunes” began by the 
saving of small amounts—regu 
larly. The habit grows—and 
so does the money. You're 
on the road to financial secur 
ity—if you begin NOW. Open 
a Canada Permanent Savings 
Account. 24%, INTEREST 
PAID. 


CANADA 
PERMANENT 


Mortgage Corporation 


Head Office: 
320 BAY ST., TORONTO 


9-8 









Only the choicest 


Y of imported tobac- 
cos are used in House of 
Lords Cigars. Their su- 
perb taste and aroma 
have made them cele- 
brated throughout 
Canada, 
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sI/APSONS, LIMITED 


Preferred Dividend No. 15 


yO! CE is hereby given that a Dividend 

e dollar and twelve and one-halt 
cents ($1.1214) per share on the outstand- 
if id-up Four and .one-half per cent 
(4! ) Cumulative Redeemable Preferred 
Sha of the Company has been declared 
e December 15, 1948, to share 
s of record as at the close of business 
vember 15, 1948. The transfer hooks 
will tt be closed, 


R Irder of the Board 
Frank Hay, 
Secretary. 


o, October 15, 1948. 
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THE MONTREAL 





SOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN TIA 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND oi 43¢ 
share, being at the rate of seven 
ent (7°>) per annum, has been ce 


d upon the $25.00 par value seven 


t (76) cumulative redeemable 
erred shares of the Company, and 
jues will be mailed on the fifteenth 

of December next to shareholders 
cord at the close of business on 
iSth day of November, 1948 

Order of the Board 


CHAS. GURNHAM, 
Secretary- Treasurer 


vtield, 20th October, 1948 








DIVIDEND 
NOTICE 





October 13th, 1948, a quarterly 
vidend of Fifty Cents per share in 
ynadian currency was declared on 

no par value Shares of this 
mpany payable December 6th, 

48, to shareholders of record at the 

of business November 1 Oth, 

48, 


J, A. DULLEA 


Secretary 


Montreal 
tober 13th, 1948 
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Royal Bank of Canad 


DIVIDEND No. 245 


\ eS is herelb given that a 
4 end of twenty ve cents pel 
n the paid-up capital stock 


1k has been declared for the 
rter and will be payable at 
ind its branches on and after 
he first day of December 
areholders of record at the 
business on the 30th day of 
1948, 


ler ot the Board. 
JAMES MUIR 
General Manager. 


M 1, Que., October 19, 1948. 





Jame ‘ 

Vic p ae Whose appointment as 
ice 

Canad, et Of The Royal Bank of 
ana : 

been ( announced. Mr. Muir has 

since neral Manager of ihe Bank 
; 4S anc s ; 
in thar 1 will continue to serve 


‘4pacity, k 
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MARKET FORECAST 


Stocks In Buying Area 


BY HARUSPEX 


THE LONG-TERM N. Y. AND CANADIAN MARKET TREND: 
Primary trend upward. Barring war, movement could extend well into 
1949. Short term trend downward since the June-July high points to 
late September, with turnabout now being attempted. 


In late September the N. Y. stock market, as reflected by the Dow- 


Jones industrial average, attained 
these Forecasts on July 10 as ma 


the objective of 175 projected in 


xlimum normal limits to the correc- 
tion then believed to be under way 


accompanied by substantial drying 


Attainment of the 175 level was 
up of volume suggesting, at the 


time, an absence of serious liquidating pressure Subsequently, the 


two averages have registered a 
up turn comes at a time when the 


administration from Washington 
November 2 balloting 


upswing is under way. This will 
now ensue, failing to carry one or 


tops 


relatively large minor swing. This 
S.A. news background is becoming 
more favorable in that the prospects of a more 


conservative political 


are approaching fruition via the 
In brief, it is eas'ly possible that the secondary 
decline ended at the late September lows 


and that an intermediate 


be coufirmed should minor decline 


both averages under Sept. low points 
with following rally earrving both 


iverages above the current rally 


During recent weakness, we advised wecumulation of stocks on the 


part of those willing to disregard 


broadly spe aking, stocks continue 
to follow up current strength by 
lividually recommended growth 


or minimize the war risk. 
favorably priced, we see no reason 
additional purchasing, except in in- 


issues 


While, 


DOW-JONES STOCK AVERAGES 


MAY JUNE JULY 
193.16 
6/15 


AV RRACR 
AVERAGE 


1,405,000 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 





( NE of the most fascinating stories 

of industry is the making of steel, 
and the Open House of Atlas Steels 
Limited, Welland, Ontario, presented 
en actuality story most effectively 
for three days last week. During the 
period some 10,000 visitors to the 
large plant saw the making of high 
grade steel in the various stages. O1 
ganization of the tours, well-briefed 
cuides and every department working 
at full strength were features to 
make the trip an informative and 
thrilling one. The Atlas plant is the 
largest of its kind in the Britisn 
Empire. The volume production dui 
ing the war, when the plant received 
a sudden and extensive expansion 
has been maintained due to the de 
mands for fine steels in the recon 
struction and reconversion of indus 
try throughout the world. In addi 
tion to more than 2,500 Canadian cus 
tomers, Atlas makes steel for at least 
58 countries. This latter fact was ev} 
dent at the end of our tour, before 
refreshments and a_ pleasant chat 
with Mr. C. Leonard Bailey, vice 
president, when we saw evidences 0! 
the large export business—steel 01 
ders neatly boxed and stacked in the 
shipping room for Australia, Ven 
zuela, Colombia, China, England, et 
Atlas workers are happy tor many 
obvious reasons like pension benefits 
and stable union agreements but they 
also take pride in the job per se. Mi 
Bailey told us that he wouldn't be 
surprised if, as a result of the work 
men's enthusiasm for the Open 
House, production figures showed an 
increase for the three-day period 

. 

OUIS L. LANG, president of the 
I 4Mutual Life of Canada, announced 
today that that company’s life insur 
ince in foree has now passed the 
billion dollar mark. Almost the en 
tire amount 98 per cent is on 
the lives of residents of Canada and 
Newfoundland. The company, noW in 
its 7th year, has closed each year of 
business since establishment in 1869 
with an increase in insurance in force. 
Benefits paid to policyholders of the 
Mutual Life of Canada in dividends 








AUG SEPT. OocT. 
186.44 
IN /9) 
+ 4 
61.26 
10/21 
57245 
9/27 
MARKET TRANSACTIONS 
682,000 833,000 738,000 


since its founding 79 years ago—$109,- 
700,000 have almost equalled the 
payments in death and_ disability 
claims — $115,200,000—and total pay 
ments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries have amounted to $369,100,- 
OOO. 

The company’s assets now exceed 
£319,800,000, 75 per cent of which are 
comprised of Dominion of Canada, 
other government, provincial and 
municipal, public utility and indus 
trial bonds. 


. 
|: K. MACDONALD, president of 
“”’ Confederation Life Association 
and director of Dominion-Scottish In 
vestments Ltd., has been elected to 
the board of the Consumers’ Gas Co. 
ot Toronto, it was announced by C. L. 
Bishop, president of the gas company. 
Mr. Macdonald fills the vacancy 
caused by the death of V. R. Smith. 


T= target set by the British Trav 
el Association for 1948 of $160 
million earnings is now within easy 
reach, the White Paper released by 
the United Kingdom government re 
veals. Tourist earnings for 1948 are 
estimated at $112 million. Added to 
this is $48 million of fares collected 
by British shipping and air line com 
panles 

Records to date show that 68,421 
visitors from overseas came to Brit 
ain in August. This is an increase of 
34 per cent over the 1936-38 average 
for the month and 40 per cent higher 
than August last year. The total for 
1948 till the end of August is likely 
to be about 400,000. Of the August 
visitors, 12,000 were dollar-earning 
Americans; thousands of Canadians 
have also visited the United Kingdom 
this year, buying Britain’s invisible 
export, tourism. On a_ population 
basis, a greater proportion of Cana 
dians visit Britain than do Ameri 
cans. 


1D F. POLLOCK of Montreal, sec 

retary of Belding-Corticelli Ltd., 
was. elected’ National President 
of The Canadian Credit Men’s Trust 
Association, Ltd., at the annual meet 
ing of the national directors held re- 
cently in Toronto. 





Toronto + Montreal + Hamilton + London + Winnipeg + Vancouver 





Plywood and Lumber— 
Basic Building Materials 


H. R. MacMillan Export Company Limited 
and its subsidiaries earned in the vear ended 
September 30th, 1947, $9.55 per Class “A” 
Share or over 19 times annual dividend 
requirements of 50¢ per share. This ample 
coverage gives protection for fluctuating busi 
ness conditions. While the 1948 annual state 
ment is not vet completed the Company has 
reported that earnings for the fiscal year ended 
September 30th, 1948 have increased 


The Company with its subsidiaries is the 
largest producer of plywood n Canada and 
one of the largest manufacturers and exporters 
ot timber products in the world We off 
as principals 


H. R. MacMillan Export Company 
Limited 


Cumulative Convertible Non-Callable 
Class ‘‘A’’ Shares No Par Value 


Price: At the market, about $10.20 
per share, to yield 4.90°; 


The Class ‘‘A’’ Shares are convertible share 
for share into Class ‘‘B”’ Shares of the ( ompany 


Further particulars forwarded promptly 


upon request 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 








yntreal Wint Ipeg Var uve 
Ottawa i Lond Ont Kitcher 
Regina Edmonton New Westminster Victor 
New York Halifax London, Eng 


The Certificates offered by Investors Syndi- 
cate of Canada, Limited, are designed to 
assist the individual to accumulate a definite 
amount of money, which may be withdrawn 
in a lump sum or as a monthly income. Cer- 
tificates may be purchased by making regular 


payments over a specified term of years, or by 


the payment of a lump sum. 


Head Office: Winnipeg. Offices in Principal Cities. 





Clarkson, Gordon ¢ Co. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 











E.R, C. CLARKSON & SONS 


Authorized Trustees ond Receivers 
15 WELLINGTON ST. WEST * TORONTO 
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: or ISU ICE create the loss which it distri sites 

. PA SESD SI ERIN AAS MAREN Ss Bs The essential condition on whi } ‘ 

F surance protection may prope 'y pp 

. r my extended to the owner of prop: :ty jg 

4 ’ : , Y . that any loss for which indemn ‘y pp. 
Importanc e OF Insurance From ee ie ee ae 

3 ry Bs ‘N ° he is not responsible and wh ch jg 
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;  e : 4 neither caused nor hastened hisial 
| he Economic Standpoint neither caused nor hastened ''y Aull 

i By GEORGE GILBERT implied if not expressed co: ition of 3 
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. . . . " > \> > s} > 
‘ Its main function as a distrib- Many persons evidently find it 
° ° ° ult to un retand t t » we } ( 
utor of loss indicates plainly Se understand that they have ha 
: | | : . ‘ heir money's worth even if 
{ we p ace TAsttrance Occupres in ‘ 1] 4 7 1; . ‘ 
| \\ | ‘| . i nave so far collected notning Dy Way 
, ~ 5 cs rr . 
social economics. rile it doe of im payment. They sometimes 
F not directly create wealth. there think they should get their money 
is no question of its) indirect back, or part of it at least. seeing that 
influence on both the creation t has not cost the Insurance company 
' : ° } nenny t , tho ricl 
and distribution of wealth. a penny to Carry te TisK, ds 
Mod de ‘of i. J have never received anything 
odern industry ts largely de- . ‘ 
tu 
: pendent on the use of borrowed RP 13] f 1 oe 
| | | { | LOU i Ke } Se Wi Lil Une 
capital, and the oo ol this olieyholders, their premiums 
loaned capital need the clement needed to pav the claims of those who 
. . . > } , ] yg 
ol protection provided by in- suffered losses, which simply means 
. l- . 
surance against loss from those that carrying the risk of an 
. ‘ ° ° 1 iin ire t ) ) lenot } time 
contingencies which arise to vidual insured for any le ngth ol im 
li i | ; costs money whether the individual 
disappoint) the expectations ol ‘ : +1 
| tI lebt | li ever Nas a Cialm t collect o1 
”> entors . » 1. 
Pr rs and creditors. The function of insurance as 
, tributor of lo idicates the place 
BY means of insurance a person is ributor of loss 1 licates | 
DS teed fay: Se a a ecupies in social economics. 
lanpiea (To transfer to an insure! : ’ } 
the isk f ecuniar\ Ss up to a though it does not create wealth, 
i int } Cul S ut ( Ri 
necified amount arising n tain irectly at least, its function being 
>} le < U ISIN? Certal : 
yntingencies 1 the insurer in tur? listribute loss, there is no question 
listributes such SS as occurs among that its indires ifluence both on the 
he whole body of policvholders \ Cl m and distribution of wealth 
policyholders contribute by way of rreat indeed 
premiums to. the aggregate Oss While traces of the insurance 
vVhich lso necessarily includes the cip it incient ¢ medieval 
cost of conducting the business and a have been uund. whatever influence 
POSS1Di¢ fl wielded as a system is wholly modern 
In this connection the w 1 “pre Like many other things which we 
miun s re enc ») something now regard as indispensable, 
ai dvance. Wt 5 -pM nee was not a necessity in the old 
; a ro . rainct ft Sale . : ‘ 
ee ere % ee world, and people lived and prosper¢ 
f financia SS arlsing from specified lntna } ithon 
t . nd accumu ead Weaith witnou 
1useSs I ther words, this risk of 
‘ yrectior 
ine Oss is carried through the : 
: inis brings up the question of wna 
liun surance company by t j 
I . s it in the world of today that makes 
e wW é ody Of policyholders and Seana oes ta oom : 
, : 
cs . ividu ; ‘ surance esse 11 or to which it ¢c 
) i A ua su it 
Itec + t | Y) ) 
contributio f bo se W do no u mpot elements. Or} 
hose 1 ado +t ce th ( 1 eteristics ol nodern 
\ io suff sses é 
quired to those wh do ineur ness which distinguishes it from 
sses he xpenses of the busi rf ld world is the magnitude 
ness its operations and th extent and 
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Radar apparatus has been installed at the end of Southend pier, near 


| ondon, ken es 


Oo 
I 


ol shipping n the Thames estuary. : 
he used to train engineers and Merchant Navy officers. cost $14,000. 


complexity 
credit. 

When consideration is given to the 
growth in modern times of the size 
and value of ships and their cargoes, 
of factories and their machinery, of 
warehouses and stores and their con- 
tents, it is easy to perceive that it is 
not only in few exceptional instances 
but in a multiplicity of cases all over 
the world that property of enormous 
value is exposed to the risks of ser- 
ious damage or total destruction by 
one wreck or one fire, the need of the 
function of insurance becomes ap 
parent 


Lite Cover Needed 


Likewise the need of insurance be 
comes plain when cognizance is taken 
of the vast number of persons whose 
lives possess a considerable pecuniary 
value and whose premature death 
would occasion serious financial 
to their families, their creditors, their 
partners or others. 

It is admitted that there are now 
and may always have been a few in- 
dividuals or institutions so rich that 
no possible destruction of property by 
wreck or fire or other insurable haz- 
ird would wholly ruin them if unin- 
sured, but the industry and commerce 
of the world generally is by no means 
in the hands of such as these. Asa 
matter of fact, the transactions of 
trade and commerce are almost 
wholly carried on by persons to 
whom insurance is an absolute neces 
sity, and it is out of their needs that 
insurance has received its modern de 
veiopme 


I 
One ot 


of the present system of 


loss 


it 

the distinguishing features 
of modern industrial and commercial 
life is the credit system under which 


a large part of the business of the 
world is conducted with the use of 
capital belonging to others than those 
engaged in the business. This is an 


entirely modern system, as the Chris- 
tianity of the Middle Ages was hos- 
tile to the lending of money at in 

ut about the time of the 
Reformation it appears to have been 
regarded as 


terest, b 


allowable, and the prin 
ciple of the use of loanable capital 
ind a charge for its use began to be 
ecognized 


superstructure of the 





present credit system rests on recog 
tion of the elementary principle 
it the use of money capital is a 
necessary element in the production 
f wealth. Modern industry and com 
merece are largely dependent on the 


use Of borrowed Capltal. 
f 


takes the trouble to 
eview the familiar 


fact. if one 
methods of in 
» capital, such as by way 
loans on 


rave 


Various Classes 


f 
i 
ol property 


purchase of shares of 
joint stock companies, and trace the 
es of that capital and the sources 
from which the returns are obtained 
vhich compensate the owners, it will 
be seen how largely the safety of the 
vestment depends upon some kind 
of Insur ( 

Insurance thus acts as an indirect 
igent in the production’ of wealth, 
ind having regard to the scale and 
conditions of wealth production in 
these days, insurance is an_ indis 


pensable agent. But if it can help to 
wealth, it #8 possible that it 


also help to destroy it: Its use 


create 
may 


so that the public can watch on a screen the movement 


This installation. which will also 


fulness or its injuriousness may de 
pend on the principles and conditions 
which prevail in the conduct of it. 
As has already been 
the great 
distribute joss, and precautions must 


pointed out, 


function of insurance is to 


taken to prevent it tending to 





happiness, their education, and their chance in life . . . sam: ly 


because he puts it off until too late. 


Its easy to plan things out with a Norwich Union Life man. ‘le 
has been specially chosen and trained to help you plan for yi 
children. He takes a personal interest in the welfare of your fan ly 
... You can talk to him as a “close friend”... and, you're wi ° 


no obligation. 


There is a Norwich Union Life plan tapered to fit’ your n 
particular requirements... one that will provide for all the th 4s 
you want for your family. See your Norwich Union Life n 


today . 2. let him work out a low-cost program of Adeq te 


Insurance for vou. 









HUMerOUs UD Cem hazards. 


which have taken so 





Norwich 
Cathedral 


Head Office for Canada 


oorny : - De of I ] 
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that 
vent loss. 


Of course... you wouldn't let them down... if you could hel; 
And yet. many a loving Father fails to provide for his childr 


“Remember Dad 


you can jeopardize your own happiness. Each 
day you are faced with the possibility of loss from 
Don’t lose all those possessions j 
lone to 
now, from your Norwich Union agent how surprisingly 
little you need pay for adequate protection .. . 


Adequate Insurance. 


Norwich UNION 


hounded 1797 
WRITING ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE INCLUDING LIFE 


12 Wellington Street 
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\nnapolis Apple Growers 





vy S. L. KYDD 


The creat apple growing centre 
va Scotia — the Annapolis 
Vall — is 
orow FS lind they cannot com- 
pete a their traditional markets 
cw producers on one hand 
and he 
the her. 
S. L. Kydd outlines the eco- 
plight ol the 


suggests 


facing ruin, for 


currency squeeze on 


apple 
grow “TS, that 
Ann volis Valley residents may 
fae return to a 


now i¢ 
and 


subsistence 


econ ny Or be forced to migrate 
furth west. 

Wate le, N.S. 

HE ANNAPOLIS Valley’s 2,600 
1} growers are facing ruin. 
he Wiole valley depends on the 
rowel for a living, so the ruin 


yon't confined to the grower and 
is immediate dependents. The hired 


elp, e general merchant, the 
octor, the dentist, perhaps even the 
ndertaker, are going to feel the 
inch. Disaster (it’s exactly that) 


ig to catch up with us later; 
iow. We've had our ups and 
owns, but the signs for the future 
oint wn only; and in expert 
opinion they read “per 


nt ge 
‘Shere 


anent 
We |} 
uction 
ear, | 
ave Wi 


ve the old trouble, overpro 
We haven't many apples this 
comparison, and what we 
t grade well, but we haven't 
ny market, either. If you manufac 
re 0} fifty-cent tooth brush and 
ant sell it, you're overproducing. 


NOTICE 


by given that the China 
isurance Company Limited 
ceased to carry on busi- 
Canada, has reinsured 

ilities in Canada, in the 
Insurance Society of Can- 

ton, mited, which is_ regis- 
tere inder the Canadian and 
Brit Insurance Companies Act, 
193 is amended, to. transact 
bus sin Canada, and will apply 


Minister of Finance for 


the ease on the 29th day of 
No er, 1948, of the securities 
I sit with the Minister of 
Fir ; and that any Canadian 
[ Ider opposing such re- 


ould file his opposition 
with the Minister of 


Ottawa, on or before 
day of November, 1948. 
at Toronto, Ont... this 
of August, 1948 


COLIN E,. SWORD 
Chief Agent for Canada 
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u J. V. OWEN 
a Manager for Canada, of the 
oe Sssurance Company Limited, 
ae ", England, was elected 
—. vf the Dominion Board otf 
of nderwriters. J. E. Haskins, 
5Canet ~ General Manager for 
Yee the Norwich Union Fire 
Vice Presi pociety, was elected Ist 
Montre,| Man and J. H. Harvey of 
Soaas anager for Canada, of the 
of New \ oo Insurance Company 
Ser OF, 2nd Vice President. These 
ns 


took 


place at the recent 
nual Meeting ¢ 


»f the association 


re Without Markets 


We have $2,000,000 worth of canned 
apples on hand, with no outlet in 
sight, and this year’s harvest on top 
of that 

France leads the world in apple 
production with 115 million bushels 
(5-year average, 1943-47.) The U.S. 
comes second with 100.5 million 
bushels (same average.) Canada, as 
a whole, grows 14.6 million bushels, 
of which the Annapolis Valley’s share 
is 4.5 million; 1 per cent of the world’s 
supply. In bumper-crop years we 
have doubled this figure, or pretty 
nearly. 

The final count for 1947 is 3,631,000 
bushels (about 1,320,000 
Our estimated production fo 
2,900,000 bushels (about 1.054.000 
barrels.) Estimated pack-out this 
year is 70 per cent, giving us about 
737,000 barrels of marketable apples 
Our new Central Marketing Board 
succeeded in selling, under pressure, 
321,000 barrels of fresh apples out of 
the 1947 crop. The chance that it will 
sell any more this remote 

Before the war, our apples went to 
Britain, almost exclusivels We 
supplied some to the local markets 
and Newfoundland (in competition 
with B.C.) and shipped some to Mont 
real, but the British market suited us 
so well that we didn’t really look else 


barrels. ) 
1948 is 


year is 


where. The local markets take 
truckloads. Montreal takes carloads. 
The British market took shiploads 


Sometimes the price was only six shil 
lings a barrel, but generally it was a 


fairly good market, quite often ex 
ceptionally good. We had a. tarift 
preference over the American ship 


the warehouse-siding io the dockside 
in Liverpool for 85 cents a barrel. The 
fact that the Imperial Preference got 
swept away in the post-wat 
doesn’t mean anything; the market 
got swept away, We have been 
assured by several people in positions 
to know that the British market is 


gone ftorever 


War Subsidy 


When the war broke out, we whip 
ped up a delegation to Ottawa and 
got our industry on a war tooting 
We got a We've been get 
ting it ever since. What apples could 
be sold on the Canadian market, as 


pers and we could deliver apples from 


hi flo 
snuttite 


too 


subsidy 


fresh fruit, have been sold there 
Most of them have gone to the can 
ning factories and evaporators, [01 


dried apples, apple-juice, pie-filler and 
apple sauce. That these things don’t 
profit the grower can be demonstrat 
ed with one example: dried apples at 
18 cents a pound on the shelf in ‘To 
ronto yield the grower here 65 cents a 
barrel, The government paid 
for them and peddled them for us 
Our only worry was the weather, 1944 
was the lushest year in our history 
total revenue well over $6,000,000 
In the red-plush days long ago, when 
an apple (not a Mc 


gross 


an apple was 
Intosh or a Spy), the 
planted with wild abandon 
they could get hold of 
beginning of the war, we 
liquidated half a 
wanted varieties. 
ed out for nothing at first, then got a 
bounty of $2.00 per tree, then 
per tree. We had, until recently, 128 
different varieties growing lI 
world that wants only half a dozet 
But even if we 


early growers 
anything 
Since 

have 
yf Hn 


million trees of ul 


We got them 


push 
I 


S4.00 


had converted them 


by eratting and replanting, WwW 
couldn't sell them all now The Brit 
ish market is gone An auctionee! 
who used to handle some of out 


apples in Liverpool tells us that the 


british market 
October, but the 
mass puts apples In the 


will be bare by late 
eovernment of the 


luxury class; 


they may buy some in the sterlin; 
bloc, or austerely go without then 
The U.S. market is out indefinitely, 
they have, on estimate, 8,000,000 
bushels this vear above thelr average 
cited earliet , Shipment to Venezuela 
costs $10.50 per barrel, from New 
York: to Haifa, $10.00 (This in con 
trast to the 85 cents Wwe used to pay to 
British ports.) There has always 


been a trickle to the West Indies and 
it may extend to South America, con 
tinental Europe and Asia Minor, but 


it will never be more than a trickle. 
‘The West Indies and South America. 
especially, have living-standards con 
siderably below ours. If the Cana 
dian consumer finds our apples too 
expensive, there is little hope else 
where. 

To Montreal, the freight charge is 
$1.00 a barrel; to Toronto, $1.21, in 
cluding the 21 per cent hoist. Ontario 
growers can get their apples to the 
Toronto market for 15 cents, average. 
Tremendous new plantings in On 
tario, especially in the Georgian Bay 
district, will cut us neatly out of that 
market. Quebec will probably always 


take some (always has) but there, 
too, new plantings have been exten- 
Sive in recent years. This seems to 


be happening all over the world; Den- 
mark, Holland, Norway, _ Britain, 
even Japan and Korea, report great 
numbers of young trees coming into 
bearing; the Japanese industry is 
d directly at the North Ameri 


can rnarket 


All ‘Costs Up 


Prcduction costs vary with the in 
dividval, but we used to deliver 
apples to the warehouse for roughly 


slan 


$1.00 a barrel. We can't do it for 
much less than $2.50 now Labor 
used tc cost 15 cents an hour: now it’s 


10 to 5) cents an hour. Barrels used 
to cost 35 cents; now they’re 95 cents 
Spraying materials and_ fertilizers 
have risen 50 per cent to 100 per cent 
and we have to more of them 
Iwelve years ago, it was customary 
to sow 5)0 Ibs. of fertilizer (9-5-7) to 
the acre and spray five times in the 
some extremists sprayed 

Now we spray from eight 


use 


season 


Six times 











to twelve times and the fertilizer ap- 
plication has risen from 500 to 1,000, 
1,500, 2,000 Ibs. per acre per year, 
without any increase in quantity 01 
quality of fruit; in fact yield and 
quality seem to be declining. 

The alternatives ahead of us seem 
to be mass migration or a return to a 
subsistence economy. Cars, trucks, 
tractors, reaper-binders, corn-pickers, 





_ NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


68 Yonge St., Toronto 1 


R. H. CAMPION 


power-takeoff mowers and _ rotary 
ploughs have no place in a subsistence 
economy. They operate on cash. We 
have had a standard of living as high 
as any group of farmers in Canada 
perhaps in North America; certainly 
higher than most city-dwellers. What 
now? A new trek to the West, or the 
reincarnation of “the man with the 


hoe’? 


MANAGER FOR CANADA 


On the Subject of Common Sense 





It is common sense that reduction in fire losses will benefit all purchasers of 


qualified, will make a non-technical inspection of any properties and give a 


report covering safeguards that can be made against common hazards. Request 


this service through your Agent. 


| 

| 

| 
insurance. This Company, therefore, through its field representatives, fully | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

j 
| 
ek 


Agents from Coast to Coast and in Newfoundland 





WESTERN SAVINGS «LOAN ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE. WINNIPEG 


| BRANCH OFFICES 


McCalium-Hil!l Building, Regina, Sask. 


Agency Buliding, Edmonton, Alta. 
221 A-8th Ave., W., Calgary, Alta. 


407 Avenue Building, Saskatoon, Sask. 


1 Royal Bank Building, Branden, Man. 





IT STANDS - SECRWICE y. 


WHEREVER YOU SEE IT 


S 








COURTEOUS and efficient service at our switchboards, 


in our business offices and in your home 


that’s the 


kind of service we’re doing our best to provide. 


More and better telephones have doubled the scope 


and increased the value of your telephone service. Yet, 


up to now, «aespite rising costs, there has been no 


increase in the basic telephone rates established 


21 years ago. 


No matter where you travel, vou'll find no greater 


telephone value; no better service at the same low cost. 


THE BELL TELEPHONE | 
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(Continued from Page 8) 









































that Third Party group's most ap 
propriate symbol. 

Mr. Truman's brief foray into 
southern territory. met with a good 
response and there has been a drop 
in interest in the Dixiecrat cause, and 
many influential Southerners have 
stuck with the Democratic party. 

Mr. Truman made his strongest bid 
for the support of Liberals when the 
polls showed that Wallace was losing 
ground badly. That was when he 
siarted to hammer on the theme that 
the Republicans planned to jettison 
all New Deal legislation. 

The President has had a strong 
trade union support and this has been 
concentrated in congressional areas 
where the Democrats have a chance 
of winning Senate or House seats. 
Recently elected President of John It would probably be some satis 
Forsyth, Limited, Mitchener, arth faction to Mr. Truman if Mr. Dewey 
Socevth Pe et ogee were to win the Presidency but find 

the Senate and House, or at least the 
Senate, in control of the Democrats. 

The 100 to 1 chance of a complete 
Democratic victory are virtually im- 
possible odds, but there are some 
other possible election results that 
might have some interesting pay-offs. 
ee rte erear A stymied Senate would be disas- 
144%) edet trous to Mr. Dewey's pledge to 
ee aw. tes ce Garuiie ae a streamline government and to house- 
day of December, 1948 ¢ re BS! clean Washington. And it would leave 
a y ef Getober, 164 Pee him waist-deep in patronage trouble. 

By Orcet B It may look like a sure thing for 
+, MILLWARD Dewey, but there are still chances of 
7 some upsets come next Tuesday. 










JOHN EDWARD FORSYTH 


Standard Chemical Company 


LIMITED 


Dividend Preferred Stock 


aye 


ME WORLD TODAY 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Standard Chemical Company 


LIMITED 

Dividend — Common Stock may at last consent to the new elec- 
tice ert tions 

This will mean committing political 
suicide for many of the delegates, 
particularly of the M.R.P., which can 
expect to be cut to a third or less of 
its present strength, and of the So- 
cialist party. The best way out for 
the leaders of these two parties, and 
the best thing for the nation, would 
seem to be to offer to work with de 
Gaulle 

If those who were mentioned ear- 
lier, Reynaud, Marie, Schuman, Bi- 
dault, René Mayer, Blum and Rama 
dier, were to make an electoral alli 
ince with de Gaulle, he would win an 
overwhelming majority. Without the 
Right-wing Socialists he would still 
win handily. If the M.R.P. and the 
Socialists fought him all-out, he 
night not get 50 per cent 

But since such an election cam 

gn would bring — street-fighting 

th the Communists and _ furthei 
trike violence, and pose even more 
irply the question, either de Gaulle 
the Communists, a de Gaulle with 

15 per cent vote would still come to 

ver in some manne! 

Some observers believe that this 
vould mean civil war; rather more 
do not. It depends partly on what one 
means by civil war. An incipient civil 
war is going on right now. But a civil 
war in which the many tens of thou 
sands of storm troops for whom the 
have arms nidden away 


Communist 


would be gathered in one part of tne 

ccuntry holding a front is anothe1 

G. MONTEGU BLACK hing, and seems unlikely to happen 

The ap f nt t ¢ NI tevu Black Nevertheless, should severe election 
Winnipeg Ca Director : iworders precipitate the question of 
Phoenix Life A ince ( = eee 

pressing the Communists at once, 

lon, Engla . ant nee Mir. Black : : ; 
sila hee Cece x f will be serious trouble —and all 

ae iy Now USINESS f es ¢ ert 
Canada. He is Presid f Black and| the more if the Socialist ieaders de 
Armstrong Lin Preside tf We ‘ the end for working-class 
ern Brews t | ited Ou fr Want 






MODERN 


OFFICE SPACE 


in Peterborough’s 
Newest Office Building 
Now Being Completed on Main 
Street of Peterborough 





Units vary in size from 500 to 2,000 sq. ft. and 
will be ready for occupancy next month. Write 
to 769 Aylmer Street, Peterborough, for further 
details 


HAYWARD REILLY CONSTRUCTION LIMITED 


PETERBOROUGH ONTARIO 


Leonard M. Reilly 
President 














SATURDAY NIGHT 
sclidarity’ and the ‘Communists 
achieve what some believe to be their 
aim of provoking a Gaullist bid for 
power so as to line up the entire 
working class against it, under Com- 
munist leadership. 

That sounds a little too much like 
the theory which the Communists 
were ordered to follow in Germany 
in 1932-33. Bringing Hitler to power 
was supposed to create their oppor- 
tunity. What it actually did is history. 

It seems inconceivable that every 
Frenchman who may belong to the 
“working-class” will feel himself 
more Marxist than French in such an 
emergency, and that in the attempt 
to liken de Gaulle to Hitler in the 
over-simplified Marxian way, a great 
nany will not recall that, on the con- 
trary, de Gaulle was the “First Re- 
sistant” of June 18, 1940, and is, for 
all his faults and failings, a strong, 
honest and indomitable patriot. 


STUDY AT HOME 
rrA DEGREE! 


With the expert help of Wolsey Hall 
Postal Courses, you can obtain a Degree 
from the University of London (Eng). No 
attendance at lectures required; only 3 
exams to pass. Over 11,000 successes at 
London exams 1925-47. Prospectus from 
G. L. Clarke, B.A., Director of Studies, 
Dept. OS .29, 


WOLSEY HALL, HAMILTON, ONT. 








over 32 miles of primitive roads and tangled woodland trails walked six ut 


Canadian pioneers . . 


Yes, these six early settlers knew they were evenly divided in opinion . . 
would vote for one candidate Dr. William Dunlop, The Canada Company’s man . . . and 
three would vote for the other candidate, Col. Anthony Van Egmond. Yet they made the 


gruelling march to Goderich, Ontario, there to cast their ballots in the 1835 election of The 


Upper Canada Legislative Assembly 


Voke wrk he killed 


When YOU cast your secret ballot at every election—muni tpal, provincial, federal—you 
exercise a duty and privilege planned, worked and fought for by your forefathers 
the future your Aildre 74 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF Goon CrTIZENSHIP BY 
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W. B. GAY 


William B. Gay, vice-president and comp- 
troller, International Harvester Company of 
Canada, Limited, has been elected to the 
firm’s Board of Directors. This announce- 
ment was made today by I.H. president, 
C. W. Lockard, following a meeting of the 
Board. Mr. Gay joined the International 
Harvester Company in 1925. Following 
several years in South American Harvester 
offices, he came to Canada as comptroller 
in 1945 and was elected a vice-president of 
the company the same year. 


. arguing fiercely as they went. Their purpose: to &7// each other's vote! 


To fail in this duty 1s to be less than a good citizen. 







LIMITED 
Distillers 


Toronto 










Not one of the six said “There's no use my going—my 





Waterfront of the Town of York (now Toronto) in 1832 
Gooderham & Worts Mill in foreground. 


October 30, 
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FRANK M. MORTON oe 

Having served Canadian agricultu.: and E . 
industry for more than 43 years, Fro nk M. and ¢ 

Morton, senior vice-president and « recto, MMCOrTUl 

of International Harvester Comp ny of Mis lik« 
Canada, is retiring November 1, 194: This that 1 
announcement was made by C. W. L: ckard Hu: 
Company president, following the (tober "se 

meeting of the Board of Director:, M, ggcomn 


Morton is a director of the Conadianfthat t 
Chamber of Commerce, on the boarc of the 
Canadian Automobile Chamber o! Con, 
merce, a past president of the Hasilton 
Chamber of Commerce, also a meni ber of 
the Canadian Club, Hamilton Club, ‘histle 
Club, Hamilton Golf and Country Club and 
the Rotary Club. . 
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Your vote protects 



















